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The Life of Wesley, and'the Rise and ‘Progress of -Methodism. 
By Robert Southey, Esq..Poet Laureate, Member of the 
_ - Royal Spanish Academy, of the Royal Spanish Academy of 
History, and of the Royal Institute of the Netherlands, &c. 
- Two vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. London. 1820, 


(Continued from p. 517.) 


~ Last month we concluded our review of Mr. Southey’s Life of 
_ Wesley, and we intended in this number to have conferred the 
~ same favour on Mr. Polwhele’s volume ; but we cannot, for the 
~ following reasons. Mr, P. has added to the republication of 
_ the bishop’s ‘Comparison not only an Introduction of more than 
_ three hundred pages, but an Appendix of nearly one hundred 
- more; so that there is quite four hundred pages of original 
~ matter.. But although we are thus obliged to dwell on this 
~ subject solong, we feel confident that. none of our constant 
readers. will blame us. The subject is too important, and the 
writer too well known, for indifference or want of interest, in 
any true Antijacobin. At present there certainly exists 4 vio~ 
dent struggle between the powers of darkness and ‘of ‘light, 
And there was war in heaven; Michael and his angels fought 
“against the dragon, and the dragon fought and his’ angels, 
Mev. chap. xii. ver..7.. This great contest was to take place 
about the end of the 1260 days, whose beginning, whe- 
ther we date with Bishop Newton, and most commentators 
_.. No 268, Fol. 59, September, 1820. B 



































2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


from A. D. 606, or with the learned Dr. Hales, from 620, will 
make that end in the present century, as may indeed be inferred 
from some other calculations. Now the red dragon with seven 
heads, crowned, and ten horns, can be no other than the ido- 
- Jatrous church of Rome. Fe since the fifth century there has 
been no effort of Pagan Rome, or the Pagan world worth 
becoming the subject of prophecy. If the beginning of: 
those days be dated farther back than the first half of the 
seventh century, they must be already expired. But no event 
indicative thereof has taken place. On the contrary, within 
the last fifty years infidelity has made a violent struggle pro- 
fessedly to crush the christian religion, and in this kingdom its 
efforts are still vigorous. Popery is evidently collecting her 
strength for another, and, we trust, a final attack. The contest 
is yet going on. Add to this, that in the year 606, or in 620, 
the origin of Popery and Mahometanism may be placed. The 
student has only to choose between two simultaneous events, of 
each as being the origin of each. Strange coincidence surely. 
This points out the reformed church as the true church ; and 
taking our own church, as.all will allow it to be, the principal 
branch of the vine, we may observe that our language and faith 
are becoming daily predominant, not only in Europe, but in 
America, Africa, and Asia. The southern part of Africa, and 
Van Dieman’s Land, ere a expire, will be occupied by 
English settlers, Let us hopé and pray that the English church 
may flourish with them, and one faith pervade the earth, 


Visions of glory spare my aking sight. . 


But these reflections abundantly prove that we are now in 
the midst of the final contest : let us, therefore, quit ourselves 
like men, to the glory of God, and the salvation of our fel- 
low-creatures, for by the agency of man doth the Almighty 
always act. 

Now as methodism is a phenomenon peculiar to these days, 
having traced its rise with Mr. Southey, we must next view its 
establishment with Mr. Polwhele. 

Now be it observed that the contest between the church and 
the methodistic schism is of a nature very different from that 
of other religious controversies. For the three peculiar metho- 
distic opinions, assurance, instantaneous conversion, and sinless 

rfection, are deemed by us errors, indeed, but hazardous to salva- 
tion. We, therefore, insist the schism to be without any cause, 
even on their own pretences. The stricter discipline which was 
at first attempted, has net produced greater purity of morals, 
and their alterations in the arrangement of ministers have been 
found no improvement. These alterations are evidently made 
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to please. the vicious propensities of the people, and catch 
unstable minds by the love of novelty. They also serve to 
conceal the defects, moral or literary, of their preachers. 
Men xuffeat to ridicule the stationary incumbent, who, in 
the lapse of twenty or thirty years, gives his congrega- 
tion the same discourse more than once, and laud the 
industry of the itinerant, who, remaining seldom more than a 
twelvemonth in the same neighbourhood, makes a very slender 
stock committed to memory pass for so many novelties, Me- 
thodism, indeed, rarely aims at the correction of vices, but 
avails herself of their effects. Against itching ears the apostle 
warns us, and one of our own divines has observed tbat it is 
ever a sign of bad humours. But the lower classes are taught 
to indulge this baneful propensity, nay they are incited to it by 
stimulating mental food, which as certainly produces it in the 
soul, as high feeding would in the body. Besides, to wean 
them from their regular and appointed pastors, the faults of 
those pastors, real or supposed, become their general theme. 
Insinuations are largely scattered, and every artifice employed 
to propagate dissent. Even mockery has been resorted to. 
What else is intended, when boys are dressed out in surplices, 
and employed to read the church service ? 

The effects of such conduct, the fruits, are now evident 
enough. ‘The treason and infidelity which now prevail through 
the country are a thousand times greater than before the days 
of Wesley and Whitefield. Many of our most atrocious 
offenders who have lately suffered, had been class leaders or 
preachers among the methodists. In most instances these 
men being at first christians, and struck with the apparent 
piety of the methodists, joined them sincerely, when they found 
so much hypocrisy concealing the most abandoned licentious- 
ness, that, in disgust with-all religion, they have since given 
themselves up to every villainy. Others, from better habits, 
have become unitarians, or rather deists. Such, for instance, 
is Nightingale, the author of a Portraiture of Methodism, for- 
merly a preacher, as well as another, not yet, at least, an au- 
thor, known to the writer of these lines. Of the former, 
indeed, a long list might be given. Three out of the seven 
traitors convicted with Despard were metliodists. M‘Innis, 
who so lately suffered at Chester, had been actively employed 
as a class leader in Ireland. Wade, lately transported from 
Dublin, was another, and confessed to Major Sirr that he could 
have an appointment with any female saint'at Dublin when he 
pleased! So in this country, the three Ashcrofts, who suffered 
for murder at Pendleston, — Manchester, were active metho- 
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dists. Although James Ashcroft the elder had confessed his 
guilt to a fellow-prisoner, yet on conviction they all made the 
inost solemn protestations of their innocence, appealing in the 
most awful manner to Almighty God, and died asserting their 
innocence, and singing the last verse of the 146th psalm, 
Watt’s version. They were generally reported to be metho- 
dists, which report was denied in the public papers by R. Reece, 
one of the preachers at Manchester. This denial caused the 
subject to be investigated, and we insert the following extracts 
of a letter which fell into our hands at that time. ‘* Mr. 
Brookes, one of the chaplains of our collegiate body (at Man- 
chester) scruples not to affirm that to his certain knowledge 
David Ashcroft was the conductor of a prayer meeting amongst 
the methodists, and visited the sick. In proof of his assertion, 
he states, that some time ago he was sent for in his clerical 
capacity to a sick person, of the name of Howard, who lived at 
Manchester. At the house he was told David Ashcroft had 
occasionally made prayer there. To this informality Mr. B. 
objected, but without effect. David was allowed to continue 
his visits, and in consequence of their being tolerated by the 
family, Mr. B. thought proper to discontinue his. In a short 
time Howard died, and a person of the name of Bell married 
his widow. This Bell meeting accidentally with Mr. B., re- 
minded him of the circumstance relative to David Ashcroft’s 
intrusion, and observed, ‘ But he was a rank methodist, as his 
conduct on another occasion proved. I remember, said Bell, 
being called upon to attend a funeral at St. James’s Church. 
I had no sooner joined the procession than Isaw David Ash- 
croft, who, to our great astonishment, pulled out of his pocket 
an hymn-book, and gave out a verse in a loud tone of voice, 
desiring us, with great seeming devotion, to join him. So far 
Bell’s account. With respect to James Ashcroft the elder, 
a still more extraordinary anecdote is on record. So extraor- 
dinary and incredible is it, and since the methodists say it is 
a lie, the account is therefore transmitted in the form of -an 
affidavit.” We shall here insert from the letter the substance 
of the affidavit, and the anecdote. James Ashcroft, in the 

resence of a Mr. Hewitt and others, boasting of the effects of 
faith, said he was persuaded, that if he put his hand into the 
fire, it would not be injured. He actually tried the experi- 
ynent, and was much hurt, so as.to be prevented from working 
during several weeks, and Mr, Hewitt, thinking himself bla- 
meable for allowing the experiment to be tried, liberally con- 
tributed to the maintenance of his family during the cure. 
Dunstan, who was keeper of the New Bailey at Manchester, 
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was present when Mr. Nadin related this anecdote to some 
gentlemen whilst Ashcroft was in prison, who shewed them his 
hand, of which one finger was nearly destroyed. _ Ashcroft, at 
that time, was what is called a local preacher. 

‘Nothing more certainly destroys religious feeling in the mind 
than persuasions thus rashly formed and overturned. ‘The 
sufferer, instead of correcting his errors, only gives up truth 
itself, and, like the Puritans in Cromwell’s time, says, or at 
least thinks, that God has deceived him. Examine the result 
of all these facts and observations. Methodism has been 
first shewn to be an indefensible schism, however excellent its 
intentions, and wise its institutions might be. Next it has 
been proved to be productive of treason, and sedition, and 
murder, of fanaticism and infidelity, in a greater proportion 
than any other of our sects whatever. And now let every one 
ask his own conscience, Can this system be from above? 

Whoever wishes to be more fully convinced on this important 
subject, will find in Mr. Polwhele’s Introduction abundant 
information. It must be allowed that nothing tends so much 
to destroy a sense of religion, in the minds of the common 
people, as vilifying their pastors. ‘To this methodists are pecu- 
liarly compelled by circumstances. An Unitarian ora Papist 
finds sufficient employment in proving the distinguishing tenets 
of his party, with which the character of the established minis- 
ter has no concern. But the methodist having, as yet, no 
quarrel with the thirty-nine articles, would have nothing to say 
against the church if he did not indulge himself in general 
obloquy. This is, indeed, generally denied, for truth meets 
with little regard from the conventicle ; we therefore give part 
of the twenty-second section in proof thereof, 


«* ‘Whether the methodists attack us in our’own parishes, or pursue 
us at adistance-; whether they-assail us from their pulpits, or through 
the medium of the press, still the general exception against us is, that 
we preach not the gospel. On this topic they ring all their changes 
over and over again, till they deafen us by the intolerable dissonance. 

“* Perhaps Pawson’s abuse of the clergy, some years since, was tlie 
most abominable that ever issued from the press. ‘ Do we look for 


4 religion among our spiritual guides? Alas! how like the Jewish 
_ priests are these! Blind leaders of the blind, they stumble on in‘the 


dark paths of error! Entire strangers to the gospel of Christ, they 
murder the souls of their hearers, and plunge them in éverlasting 
burnings!’ Shall we attend upon the ministry of such deceivers as 
these?’ ‘The prophet foretels the happy time when even the father 
or mother of such monsters, who shall venture to prophesy falsely in 
the name of the Lord, shall thrast them through with the dart.’ 

“* There are few prelates, perhaps, who, with the most laudable 
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zeal for the establishment, have entertained a more affectionate regard 
for their clergy than Dr. Randolph, the late Bishop of London. Ina 
charge to the clergy of the diocese of Bangor, he remarked, in a tone 
of sorrow, and in a strain of admirable simplicity, that-he had himself 
* seen it asserted in print, by one of those self-sent apostles, that the 
gospel was first preached on a certain day, in a parish where, to his 
own certain knowledge, every duty of a minister of the gospel was 
regularly performed by a.diligent conscientious clergyman.’ On his 
translation to London, the apostolic character of Dr. Randolph shone 
still more illustrious. But he bad there to combat with a numerous 
host. His decided opposition to the new Bible Societies drew upon 
himself and his friends the most rancorous calumnies. 

‘* In a tour through Scotland, R. Hill could find no more, it seems, 
than four places where the gospel was preached! ‘ Almost univer 
sally,’ he says, ‘ he went preaching up, what theclergy had just before 
been crying down, and it was scarcely possible to tell the general de- 
light of the people upon these occasions,’ 

‘* In their reports, the Missionary Society have more than once 
boasted of ‘ their faithful labourers at home, who preached the gospel 
to the poor ; to such as, through the indolence and neglect of others, 
were left to native indolence and depravity, sitting in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.’ And they have not failed to congratulate each 
other on the vigorous steps they had taken for the diffusion of the 
gospel in their several neighbourhoods. And then come their antici- 
pated triumphs. Speaking of Whitefield, one of these missionary 
preachers exclaims, ‘ Bigotry his soul abhorred, and, like another 
Sampson, he has so made the main supporting pillars (of the church) 
to totter, that you and J, my brethren, rejoice, that she trembles to the 
very foundation, and live in daily hopes that her complete destruction 
sball complete our joy.’ 

“¢ That I should not be indifferent to all this methodistic uncharita- 
bleness, is not to be wondered at, aspersed, as I have been myself, 
from time to time, by itabernacle-gall, though generally associated 
with those whose society has done me honour. 

“* In adducing instances of this malignity, a gentleman, whose 
letter is dated College Green, Bristol, informed me that be felt very 
indignant at a circumstance which had just occurred at Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s chapel, where a person of the name of Cowper preached. 
* In the opening of his sermon he ranted away about Charon and the 
river Styx, and then most audaciously introduced by name to his 
wondering audience Mr. Polwhele, Mr. Daubeny, and Mr. Fletcher, 
as ferrying the souls of their hearers to the same port with Charon !’ 
This is direct methodism. This proves what persecution every 
rational christian member of the church of England would receive 
could these persons succeed in their endeavours to overthrow our 
sacred establishment. Among my ‘spiritual’ adversaries, Mr. Overton 
was not the least malicious. This gentleman, in his ‘ True Church- 
man Ascertained,’ has censured my ‘ moral wisdom’ in more passages 
than one. That I rejoice in having Overton for my enemy, will be 
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readily believed, when it is observed that I have the Bishop of Lin- 
coln for my friend. In his ‘ Refutation of Calvinism,’ the bishop 
comes forward, the able advocate of myself and others, whom Overs 
ton had traduced.”’ : 


Mr. Polwhele, in a few subsequent pages, defends himself 
by various quotations from publications in verse and prose 
against Overton’s calumny. An unnecessary labour truly; 
since it is now well known that no one is deemed an evangelical 
or gospel preacher who holds baptismal regeneration, or denies 
the irresistibility of grace. If it be here observed that Overton 
is a minister of the establishment, we must acknowledge it 
with sorrow. With sorrow, too, we must add, that there are 
two or three more clergymen worse than Overton, whose aim 
can be nothing but notoriety, who are going about the country, 
neglecting their own- parishes, to gratify themselves with the 
applause of the ignorant and enthusiastic. Mr. P. has alluded 
to Magdalen College, Cambridge, as pouring forth these preva- 
ricators into the church. But the present master has succeeded 
in cleansing that Augean stable, although the university itself 
cannot, we fear, be purified. The case is this. A certain num- 
ber of persons, to propagate the diabolical principles of Calvin, 
raised a sum of money for the purchase of advowsons. The 
presentation to these is entrusted to a well-known S.S. of that 
university. It is commonly reported among the young men 
that he has the disposal of eighty livings. This may not be 
accurate, still is it believed, and the effects are the same as 
if it were true. Hence he has many hungry disciples, and 
those whose dulness cuts off all hope of success as scholars, 
are induced to try their luck as saints. Such characters act as 
if they were dissenters, except that they read the liturgy on a 
Sunday, and are great advocates for conciliation, &c. with secta- 
rists of every denomination. On this subject we recommend 
the following considerations, — 


** I have thus taken a cursory view of the separatists of former 
ages and of the present, as resembling each other in one uniform fea- 
ture—hostility against the church and its ministers, and as carrying 
on their warlike operations in the same spirit, and in the same manner, 
notwithstanding the changes in public feeling and opinion in conse- 
quence of a more refined civilization. 

** We should scarcely conceive, that, amidst all those fire-brands 
and arrows scattered and shot around so fiercely and so insultingly, 
any conciliatory measures, any overtures of a pacific nature should 
at any time have marked their conduct towards us. 

* Yet such was the case, even in the turbalent days of James the 
First, when Calvinists and Papists united in moc harmony. Here 
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the less sagacious caught the bait of hypocrisy ; and the candid were 
_ unwilling to give way to suspicions which their good sense and reason 
must have suggested. 

‘¢ The Sectarists are, even now, acting the very same part.) The 
Proteus takes a soft insinuating shape ; it payscompliments to the rich 
and the great, whom it endeavours to win over to its side by gentle 
persuasion and pathetic addresses. It invites the clergy to dissenting 
seminaries, and solicits their assistance, and begs to be honoured with 
their presence at assemblies called together for the propagation of the 
gospel, .-With respect to the Sunday-schools, in particular, our sue 
cess in turning their own weapons against our adversaries, occasioned 
great disappointment, and excited, indeed, a considerable degree of 
alarm, And various have been the expedients devised, from time:to 
time, for bringing back children under the care of the original pro- 
jectors. To see the rising generation actuated by their principles, and 
influenced by their views, (whatever such might be) was surely the 
main object of their wishes. To regain, therefore, the ground which 
they had lost, required no Jittle management, dissimulation, and du- 
plicity. It was sufficiently obvious, however, that among the diffe- 
rent sects, the Arminian methodists, or rather those who desired for 
@ season to be thought Wesleyans) was the only denomination of 
people that could approach the clergyman under the mask of friend- 
ship; with a scheme to induce a coalition of interests in the momen- 
tous work of education. To be able to throw open the doors. of. their 
school to methodists; and to those of the Church indiscriminately, 
and to gain the sanction of the clergyman to such a seminary, was a 
matter of the first importance. And the methodist teacher, in his 
arr to the minister, was known to declare his readiness to conduct 

scholars to church in proper order, provided the minister would 
countenance on his part the same formal aitendance at the meeting 
house, It was a sort of compromise ; it was a teniporizing measure ¢ 
the conventicle was thus to be set up under the shadow of the 


- The second part of this introduction treats upon the causes 
of the success which methodists have had. In ascertaining 
these, Mr. P. seems to have viewed the circumstances much in 
the same light as we have done in our review of Mr. Sou- 
they. He concludes this part in the following manner. 


‘¢ T have now specified a variety of causes, to which was onte to 
be attributed, and to which we at this day attribute, the success of 
the Sectarists. Yet one remains to be noticed, not less fatal to our 
interests than any of the formér—I mean the indifference of the 
great body of the people, or that coo} and cautious and calculating 
candout which, in times of peril and alarm; is of all things the most 
to be deprecated. 

“ Of the indifferent and the timid, in his time, South épéaks 
with hisusual wit and spirit: ‘‘ God knows my heart (say one) I 
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love the king cordially.‘ And I wish well to. the church, (says 
another,) but you see the state of things is altered: and we cannot 
do what we would do. Our will is good, and the king gracions ; 
and we hope he will accept of this, and dispense with the’ rest.’ A 
goodly present, doubtless, as they meant it ; and such as.they might 
freely give, and yet part with nothing !—When duty and danger 
étand confronting one another, and when the law of God says—- 
* Obey and assist your king’—and the faction says—‘ Do, tf you 
dare '"—for men, in such a case, to think to divide themselves, and 
to pretend that their wi/l obeys that law ; while, besides, their will 
obeys and serves the faction ;—what is this but a gross, fulsome, 
juggling with their duty, and a kind of trimming it between God and 
the devil ?’ : 

‘* Alluding to the moderate characters, a preacher of 1645 com~ 
plains, that a party has risen up that monopolizeth piéty. and pre- 
tendeth to trauscendent holiness ; under which, many are misled, 
and many muzzled, as not willing to appear against (as they call them- 
selves) ‘ the Godly party.’ But ‘the Godly party’ were never more 
in earnest than when they abused the regular clergy with the foulest 
calumny. Should not this have roused the well-wishers to the church 
from their indifference ? It did rouse no inconsiderable number— 
when all was over? : 

. “ Even in our courts of law, andin the senate, South speaks of 
an affectation of impartiality injurious to the cause of the clergy— of 


‘a false can.lour too attentive to petitions, which evidently had no 


other object than the overthrow of the church. 

‘** Sure our Houses of Parliament would do well to, recollect the 
easy trusting confidence of too many in Charles's senate, who were 
actually friends to the establishment, ecclesiastical as well as. civil. 
And if, as the best remedy for many of the maladies around us, our 
legislators call on the clergyman to watch over his flock with double 
vigilance, does not the requisition itself imply that the clerical charac. 
ter is of no mean consequence ? On this principle would’ they not 
act consistently with themselves, in endeavouring to raise the c 
in the estimation of the country ; suppressing, in their publie-delibee 
rations, every sentiment or expression that might tend to the degra« 
dation of our order 2° 


In the third part Mr. P. enters on the important inquiry of 
the best mode of putting a stop to the further progress of these 
unhappy and destructive errors. In his first section many 
and well-deserved eneomiums are paid to our late editor,. We 
trust that the Review will be found still conducted in the same 
spirit at least, if not with. the same ability, But we cannot 
agree with Mr. P. as to some of his recommendations, particu- 
larly his observations on the Toleration Act, and on subjecting 
methodist preachers to examination, &c. If in the reign of 
William the Third, an act had been passed recognizing the 
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sects then in existence, and granting them complete toleration, 
- atthe same time forbidding, under the severest penalties, the 

formation of any new sect, such an act then would have been re- 

ceived with general satisfaction, and would have produced 

universal good. Religious licentiousness was not then mista- 

ken for religious liberty. Then, too, it was well understood 

that any new system must necessarily be false. So that all 
would have acquiesced in some one or other of the sects most 
in vogue. We cannot now expect to make such a wholesome 
regulation palatable. But to examine the candidates for licenses 
would be giving at least a tacit testimonial to their qualifica- 
tions, and would bea kind of establishment. Perhaps it would 
be better to abolish even the necessity for taking out a license, 
and toconfine the exemption from serving in the militia, to 
those ministers, of whatever denomination, who live by their 
ministry solely, and follow no worldly calling whatever. Next, 
we must endeavour, by every lawful means, to instruct the 
lower classes on the subject of church membership, the nature 
of the sacraments, and the necessity for their distribution by 
authorized persons. We must enlighten them on these and 
similar subjects. Our clergy should lay aside that delicacy, 
that fear of being regarded bigots, or commending themselves, 
which has of late withheld them. They must not hesitate to 
expose the misconduct and ignorance of their opponents. They 
should counteract the methodistic manceuvres by a more inti- 
mate and general -combination among each other. The cha- 
racters of these itinerants should follow them whithersoever 
they might go. By such conduct, and by availing themselves 
of other means in their power, methodism might be checked. 
We cannot now enter into farther particulars. 

This introduction we must consider too diffuse. Mr. Pol- 
whele introduces himself and his writings far too often. The 
anecdotes of Mr. Whittaker, however valuable and delightful 
to the christian reader, are surely misplaced in an introduction 
to Bishop Lavington’s Comparison of Methodists and Papists. 
Still more the appendix, containing a hundred pages of poetry. 
We cannot but recommend the introduction and appendix to 


be put into one volume by themselves, and Bishop Lavington 
by himself, | 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Age of Christian Reason ; being a Refutation of the The- 
ological and Political Principles of Thomas Paine, M. Volney, 
and the whole class of political Naturalists, whether Atheists or 
Deists. By Thomas Broughton, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 266. ‘Ri- 
vingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1820. 


Tuk attacks of atheists and deists upon the christian religion, 
and of traitors upon our constitution, have drawn forth a host 
of writers in defence of our social and religious institutions ; 


- of course of various capacities and attainments, but all striving. 


to promote one end, the eternal and bs ai happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. Several of these productions we have 
introduced to the notice of the readers of the Antijacobin, and. 
we now proceed to notice another on the same side, in 
‘‘ Brougk:ton’s Age of Christian Reason.” 

This work, with much to praise, contains also much to cen- 
sure ; and is less calculated for an antidote to the works of 
either infidel or revolutionary reformers, than many that have 
preceded it. The author means well, but he has not the feli-. 
city of conveying his meaning to his readers, in pleasing, nay, 
sometimes not even in intelligible terms. And we fear the 
‘‘ Age of Christian Reason” will meet with few readers, and 
with still fewer who will have patience to endeavour to com- 
prehend it. Weregret this, as the failure of a reply to the 
anti-social and blasphemous doctrines is a source of triumph 
to their propagators. For this reason we are afraid Mr. 
Broughton will prove the truth of the adage, that. “‘ an injudi- 
cious friend is indeed an enemy ;” and that his work will not 
advance, if it does not retard, the cause of revelation and 
social order. , 

We agree with Mr. B. when he asserts that ** Popery is a 
veil of darkness, formed of ignorance, superstition, and monk- 
ish imposition upon the understandings of mankind, and which 
has, for so many centuries, obscured the light of the gospel 


_ that shone forth in all its primitive simplicity and divine effect 


in the apostolic age.” But he is not correct when he asserts, 


that the infidels of the last century, when they. detected, the 


paganism introduced by the apostate papal hierarchy into the. 
christian church, mistook this abominable union of Popery and 
Paganism for the pure divine principles of christianity ; and, 
in consequence, indiscriminately reviled and condemned, not 
only the verity of a divine revelation, but denounced the divine 
gospel as wild and visionary, and the whole bible as a profane, 
book of ridiculous and absurd stories and falsehoods invented 
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by priests and kings to impose upon mankind.” ‘These men 
‘could not have made this mistake. They were acquainted with 
the trye principles of ‘ simple, pure christianity,” as exem- 
plified in the reformed churches of England and the continents, 
yet they not only laboured to destroy Popery, but Protestantism 
also. They directed their enmity against christianity itself, 
and not merely against its abuses. Wheever doubts this, may 
soon satisfy his scruples, if he will trouble himself toread the 
works of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Rousseau, and others. 
Or if he shrinks from wading through this mass of iniquity, he 
may find in the pages of the Abbé Barruel and Professor Ro- 
binson, sufficient evidence to prove the truth of our assertion. 
We are surprised that Mr. Broughton should have fallen into 
such an error, but we are still more surprised to read the follow- 
ing as a cofollary. 


_{ The re-action of infidelity upon this union of christianity and 
paganism, bas produced in Europe, within the last thirty years, scenes 
of blood and carnage equal to any ancient period of heathenism, and 
the re-action has now spread into this island, for being a particeps 
criminis (to the treaty of Pilnitz in 1791) to support this union.” 


We are surprised, we say, that any well-informed man could 
hazard such an assertion as the above. Why, it is the very cant 
of radicalism itself, tosay that the present state of this country 
is a judgment upon us for having joined in the war against 
France in 1793. It was not the “reaction of infidelity upon 
the union of christianity and paganism,” which produced either 
the carnage of the last thirty years, or to which we must attri- 
bute the present state of moral and religious principle in this 
country. No; it was a union of jacobinism and infidelity 
against every established government, and against all social 
order, which union violated every law both of God and man, 
that occasioned those scenes of horror, the bare recollection 
of which strikes every well-regulated mind with dread and 
dismay. Besides, even admitting that a treaty was entered 
into at Pilnitz, the object of which could not be defended, we 
are not accountable or answerable for any evils which might 
result from it, since we, as Mr. Broughton ought to have known, 
did not accede to the measures adopted at that place. The fact, 
however, is, that the treaty of Pilnitz, like that of Pavia, is a 
mere jacobin forgery. No treaty was entered into at the time 
mentioned. A sort of conditional promise was, indeed, made 
to the Comte d’Artois, but that promise, as M. Bouillé justly 
observed, was equivalent to nothing. 

~ Indeed, we cannot assent to many of the dogmas laid down 
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in‘the “ Age of Christian Reason.” Thus, the author asserts 
that the origin of the French revolution was solely occasioned 
by a powerful effurt to throw off that ‘yoke of imposition and 
bondage (the union of Popery and Paganism) which, for ‘so 
many ages, had ‘depressed ‘civilized christian Europe. And 
the leading articles of that farrago of nonsense, the constita- 
tion of 1789, are stated as good political axioms, “‘ in opposi- 
tion to the cteed and system of the political naturalists.” 
Strange infatuation! which cannot perceive, after all the 
lamentable events which have ‘resulted from jacobinism, the 
legitimate offspring of the French revolution, the real source 
and spring of that event. We have so often dilated at length 
on this subject, that it is quite unnecessary now to go into it. — 
Mr. Broughton does not seem to be much happier in his 
opinions relative to the politics of this country, than in his 
dine as to the origin of the French revolution. In page 33 


he'says, 


‘* The foundation of the British constitution ‘is ‘that justicesball 
not be bought or sold, but right be done without distinction of persons, 
The fact is, that boroughs are bought and sold ; but it does ‘riot follow 
thas justice is bought and sold. The purchasers may challenge the 
other members for honour and principle, but the alarm is that justice 
may be bought and sold by the borough system, and the dilemma ‘fs 

hat British hberty is in the hands of those who are not recoghized 
by the laws and the constitution. The conclusion is, that the n 
system must be abolished, or it will inevitably create‘a rebellion, ‘and 
as Mr. Burke said, ‘ the distempers of monarchy were the great object 
of complaint and redress in the last century, but in this the dis 
of parliament,’ the effects of a rebellion will fall upon the proprie- 
tors of boroughs, who I should presume, would sell to the state their 
boroughs, for the value, for the benefit of large unrepresented towns 
to prevent a rebellion, and their own destruction, And when the 
influence of the crown bas increased a hundred fold since the revolution, 
the abolition of the borough system may with safety and glory to the 
constitution and throne be progressively done away, and sedition and 
infidelity be overthrown by the word of truth: the sword cannot 
convince an Englishman.” | 


This paragraph is more than tainted with radicalism. ‘ The 
sword cannot convince an Englishman!” We would ask; 
who wishes to convince him with the sword? “We are ata 
loss to know the meaning of Mr. Broughton, except he means 
to sanction the cant of hypocritical incendiaries about ‘* mili- 
tary despotism,” &c. As to the abolition of boroughs bein, 
necessary because * the influence of the crown has iner 
an hundred fold since the revolution |” . Mr. Broughton ought 
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to know, that the influence of the crown was never less effi- 


cient than at present ; and the borough system is absolutely 


necessary as a counterpoise to the baneful effects of democracy 
and infidelity. Look at Westminster, and then say, where the 
British ‘constitution would be, if the boroughs were abolished, 
and the elective franchise extended to populous towas? a ne- 
cessary corollary to Mr. B.’s proposition. 

We have bestowed quite as much notice on Mr. Broughton’s 
work as it merits ; for though, as we have said before, we believe 
it is written with a good intent, we are fully of opinion that it 
will never answer the purpose proposed, and had better never 
have been written at all. We shall conclude with the following 
extract, which is one of the happiest passages in the book. 


«¢ The vanity and presumption of human reason, when denying 
and rejecting the Divine aid of the revealed law and doctrine in the 
affairs of mankind, necessarily induces a simple question—how came 
Paine and the political naturalists to the knowledge that there was a 
living God, in whom they effect to believe exclusively of the Bible ? 
They may answer, by the creation and the visible works of the uni- 
verse, and these are their bible as they do assert. How happened it 
then, that in your own island of Great Britain, and in other coun- 
tries in Europe, before the Bible was known therein, and in the 
newly discovered worlds in South and North America, and the islands 
in the south and north polar regions, to whom the Bible was unknown, 
that in these pagan countries the Living God of Israel and of Chris- 
tians was not worshipped ? because wholly unknown but by his repre- 
sentatives the sun and moon, or inanimate idols. In these ancient 
heathen nations, human reason and natural religion were found by 
Columbus and Cooke pure in native ignorance, and unmixed with 
the superior knowledge derived from the Divine Revelation in the 
Holy Scriptures: to these pagans the light of Divine Truth had not 
arrived; but that aday should come when these heathens should 
receive Christianity was foretold by the Prophets from the word of 
God and the Bible only ; and no other book that was ever written 
and published in the world contains this prophecy, that the Christian 
Gospel should be made known to these heathens, and that the know- 
ledge of it should increase, and become in time known to all the in- 
habitants of the earth. And in our day we have witnessed the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, by means of the press, to the complete con- 
viction and satisfaction of every rational being. And thus to the 
question, how came Paine and the political naturalists to the know- 
ledge of the Living God, but by the Bible? The answer is simple, 
the conclusion clear and self-evident, and a demonstrative refutation 
of all the calumny Paine and the political naturalists have levelled 
against the Bible ; that is to say, from that very divinely inspired 
book it is that he and they have derived the knowledge of the Lord, 
whom they pretend to reverence, but at the same time revile his 
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character, and reject his doctrine, and renounce his law, that gave them 
that knowledge of himself which they possess: and had.t been 


born in the island lately discovered in the polar regions, they would, 
like the inhabitants of that island, have mistaken a ship for an animal, 
and like them, they would not, nor could they by any other means 
now known to mankind, have come to the knowledge of the Living 
God, but by his revealed word delivered by Moses and the Prophets, 
and by the Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles, contained in the Bible” 


Mr. Broughton has much to learn before be can hope that 
the world should derive any profit from his labours. The ‘Age 
of Christian Reason’ will never be redde by any class of per- 
sons. ‘The scholar will reject it on account of the uncouth- 
ness of the style, and the triteness of most of the remarks and 
observations, and the unlettered will lay it down with disgust, 
from a total incompetency to comprehend the author’s mean- 
ing, as couched beneath a mass of words in which grammar 
and propriety are frequently violated, and every rule of compo- 
sition set at nought. We are sorry to be thus severe, but our 
duty to the public, and the cause we advocate, will not permit 
us to say less. 


SS EE 


A few friendly Hints to the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Baronet, 
with an Epistle to the Protestant Prelates of Ireland.. By 
the Rev. Charles B. Stennett. 8vo. Pp. 31. Dublin. 


From the time of the discomfiture of the advocates of the 
Popish superstition, in the reigns of Charles and James the 
Second, it has been a standing rule among the Romish clergy 
that none of them shall individually engage in a contest with 
Protestant writers in the way of pamphlet or newspaper publi- 
cation ; and accordingly we find that, however vigorously these 
people defend what they deem to be their political rights, they 
scarcely ever attempt to vindicate their faith from the imputa- 
tions cast upon it by Protestant writers. We accuse them of 
idolatry ; we allege that they hold doctrines of a most abomi- 
nable tendency, utterly unfounded in scripture, and practically 
hostile to the interests of mankind here and hereafter. ‘Still, 
however, they are silent. Their clergy, well aware that the 
cause abides no handling, hesitate to come forward on the lite- 
rary arena, and, with the exception of the fabulous productions 
of the Bishop of Castabala, and a few others, nothing is’ said, 
in this age of investigation, to defend the impostures of Po- 
pery. The pamphlet under review may, however, be consi- 
dered as an authentic work, issuing from the Romish colle 

of Maynooth—<‘ permissu superiorem,” published ‘under ‘the 


= enlist 
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. amplied sanction of Dr. Troy, Dr. Oliver Kelly, and the other 


Popish prelates who are the rulers of that seminary, in which 
the author thas been domesticated for some time. Con- 
sidering Mr. Stennett’s publication in this light, we may 
exhibit it to the public as a specimen of the weak defence 
made by the whole body of the Popish clergy of Ireland against 
the unanswerable charges brought against them by Sir Har- 
court Lees, in seven successive publications, which have issued 
from his pen within the last twelvemonths, and which appear 
to ‘have had an unprecedented circulation in Ireland. 

Indeed, it seems odd that after all the guineas lavished by 
our Protestant government ‘upon founding a Popish university 
an Ireland, not one of the multitudes of ecclesiastics educated 
in it, could be found to take up the gauntlet in defence of the 
Romish superstition. The task devolves upon a reduced tieu- 
tenant of the North York Kegiment of Militia,.a few months 
ago at the head of a company of English Grenadiers, and now 
at the head of an anonymous and invisible -host of Romish 
controversialists in Ireland. ‘Shame on the island of saints, 
that can produce no indigenous champion of the mother and 
mistress of all churches, but suffers, in this her day of adversity, 
when she is becoming ridiculous in the eyes of high and low, 
rich and poor, her defence to be managed by a British grena- 
dier, evidently better acquainted with the use of the musquet 
than the pen, more expert in the art of carnal warfare than in 
the use of the sword of the spirit. Haud tali auzilio, nec de- 
Sensoribus istis tempus eget. , 

These Hints are premised by a dedication to the Protestant 
‘prelates of Ireland, every individual of whom has most solemnly 
promised, .at his. consecration, that he will be ready, with all 
fuithful diligence, to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines from his diocese, and, both privately and openly, 
to call upon and encourage others to do the same. 

Mr. Stennett modestly requests that these prelates will vio- 
late their consecration oath by protecting Popery from exposure, 
tather than exposing its imposture themselves, or calling upon 
their inferior clergy, both privately and openly, .to do so, in 
conformity to the awful duty they have undertaken, and in 
mercy ta the millions of nominal christians who are perishing 
in the deluge of Catholic apostacy, which has so long deso- 
Jated the fairest island on the globe. He should rather have 
implored the aid of the Popish Bishops, if he does not, as we 
shrewdly suspect, speak their sentiments, casting their hopeless 
cause to the mercy of a triumphant body of prelates, who are 
bound by every tie of conscience and mercy to suffer the anti- 
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christian system to perish in Ireland. His call upon them to 
® silence the voice of Sir Harcourt Lees, is but a miserable sub- 
stitute for that use of the powers of argument which would, 
Fin these days, be the most likely method of silencing any 
opponent of true and genuine religion. r 
*) With all “ possible” regard for the Protestant Bisho of 
Ireland, Mr. Stennett tells them, in the first page of his edi- 
cation, that the Reformation has been a religious innovation 
from whose infancy the press (that tremendous foe to ignorance 
“and error) has teemed with numerous publications, disgorging 
abuse most vile and unseemly against the Catholic religion. 
The author forgets he addresses Catholic bishops in the truest 
“sense of the word, men who hold the Catholic faith whole and 
undefiled, and for that very reason are bound by the solemnest 
~ pbligations to shew no manner of favour or encouragement to 
“that impious caricature of christianity, which he would desig- 
ate by the denomination of ‘‘ Catholic.” He tells these 
bishops, that it is lamentable to find, in the nineteenth century, 
“a clergyman of the Protestant established church of the Bri- 
tish empire, endeavouring to re-kindle religious animosities 
Ywhich have been almost forgotten. Here again he speaks 
“without book, and stumbles into error. His own pamphlet 
@ffords internal evidence that these animosities, as he calls 
them, are not yet forgotten. Drumgoole, and Oliver Kelly, 
and O’Connell, have not forgotten them. Nor do they seem 
‘Tikely to suffer Protestants to forget them, while they claim and 
@xercise the civil and religious liberty of reviling and perse- 
Ghting the Protestants of Ireland at the very time when they 
“Beck political power from a Protestant Parliament, and persist 
“HP deprecating that animosity, which, in the present lukewarm 
“mes, undoubtedly originates with themselves ; for, if they had 
“but the prudence to receive quietly and thankfully all the con- 
 @essions the Protestants were_inclined to make to them for the 
‘fast forty years, they would have been long since triumphant in 
“Breland. But the providence of God, for the wisest purposes, 
“Bas suffered them to proceed in a career of insult and aggres- 
Bion, which must finally terminate in the utter ruin of a 
System of false religion, which has already too lung cursed the 
arth, and proved, it is to be feared, the cause of endless misery 
© thousands. The kingdom of God is every day advancing on 
the dominions of Satan, and Popery is now expiring in her 
“Own abominations. 
_» Mr. Stennett, after justifying his “feeble atiempt,” as he 
“Jastly calls it, by the necessity of an attack upon the faith of 
Ia a community as that of the Irish Papists, tells the 
No. 268, Vol. 59, September, 1820. C 
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Protestant prelates that it is through the same divine mediation _ 
that the professors of Protestantism and Popery look forward 
for salvation. In this he alleges a palpable falsehood, for 
nobody need tell the world that the Papists believe in 
mediators, dead men and dead women, through whom they hope 
for salvation, an error which in itself is a degree of abomina- 
ble apostacy, which renders the author and all who hold sucha ~ 
doctrine, legitimate objects of the pious care of every christian — 
bishop, to snatch them from the danger of perishing for ever 
in so fatal an error. This address to the bishops of Ireland 
has brought down no censure upon Sir Harcourt Lees, who, — 
in his bold and vigorous attack upon Popery, has but discharged — 
his most imperative duty as a christian clergyman. A species — 
of duty too long neglected, and become so unfashionable in — 
Ireland, that it is not at all wonderful to find Papists alarmed ~ 
at it, and lukewarm Protestants condemning it, as uncalled for 
and uncharitable. In the better day of the church, however, — 
such exertions against the kingdom of darkness would have 
been deemed meritorious in no small degree ; and such a com- 
laint as Mr. Stennett’s, to a bench of Protestant bishops 
would, if well-founded, have tended to raise the individual ~ 
complained of to the highest honours of his church. This, 
however, is not likely to be the case in the present instance ; 
for Sir Harcourt Lees, having an independent fortune, disclaims 
all pretensions to ecclesiastical preferment, and it is but too 
well known, that several clergymen, who have, of late years, 


distinguished themselves by a zealous and intrepid discharge | — 


of their duty in this important department, have been suffered 
to grow grey in poverty, the very scorn and derision of the ~ 
enemies of that church which they had long and vigorously — 
defended at the peril of their lives. 

~ The first “ friendly’ hint from priest Stennett to Sir Har- 7 
court Lees is, that the publications of the latter gentleman ~ 
are ** an heterogeneous mass of all that is odious and unfeel- ~ 
ing.” This is a novel mode of friendly argument ; and be | 
proceeds, in the pages immediately following, to indulge him- 7 
self in the use of epithets and expressions from which he © 
pledged himself, in limine, to abstain. ‘* Regardless of each 
generous impulse, you, Sir, proclaim yourself the champion 
religious intolerance.” ‘The writer here neglects to make goo! © 
his charge of intolerance against his adversary, who has no, @ 
in any of his publications, advanced such a doctrine. But the — 
Romish writers have a vocabulary of their own, which should — 
always be annexed as an appendix to their publications, frow © 
which it will anpear that, among other peculiarities of the! 7 
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d phraseology, they denominate an exposure of error intolerance, 


self-defence aggression, and the universal religion of Christ 
the particular religion of the bishops of Italy. Sir Harcourt 
> Lees militates against opinions, not against persons. He holds 
up to public view the ridiculous but fatal errors of Popery in 
perfect consistence with his good will to the deluded professors 
of it, with many of whom he is on the very best terms, as their 
sincerest friend and kindest benefactor. He cannot be deemed 
“their enemy, because he tells them the truth ; and the bigotted 
ecclesiastics of the Popish persuasion are incensed against him, 
Jand all other advocates of the Protestant religion, with pretty 
7 %much the same degree of absurdity as the mariners, tossed 
~ Sduring a stormy winter’s night on the iron-bound coast of Ire- 
Aland, would rail against the keepers of the light-houses that 
~Ywarn them from shipwreck. ‘* Through every page of your 
work,” says Mr. Stennett, “ you breathe ithe most inveterate 
“wancour and hostility. You speak yourself anxious to instil 
“Gnto the minds of your readers each mortal poison. Witha 
“Wefinement in cruelty rarely equalled, but never surpassed, you 
_ Mound the war-whoop of intolerance ; and with an air of anti- 
“‘cipate triumph, and of savage exultation, you sound the war- 
~ whoop of intolerance, and LET SLIP THE DOGs OF WAR.” = The 
yeader will readily perceive this to be the language of a mili- 
“Mary, rather than a clerical advocate of the cause of Popery in 
“Mreland— Rudis et. sine pectore miles,—introducing himself, 
~. 8, as a quandam grenadier, who enters the lists, and takes 
_ Bp the gauntlet against that mighty Philistine who had chal- 
#enged an entire rifle battalion of priests, presidents, and Pa - 
pists. With what dexterity this polemic uses his gauntlet will 
“#ppear in the sequel. 

+ Instead of repelling the heavy charges of idolatry and other 
Peathenish practices charged upon the church of Rome by her 
WBntagonist, he proceeds to complain of the professors of that 
Weligion being called Papists, a term, which he very ignorantly 


he melleges, is not to be found in the records of our legislature. 
n- his argues the most presumptuous ignorance indeed. To 
he prove it, let Mr. Stennett turn, (not to mention many others) 
ch go the Act of Parliament for the observance of the twenty-third 


q of October, in memory of the massacre in 1641, the preamble 
oi ef which commences thus ; Whereas many malignant end. re- 
ot, smetlous Papists, Jesuits, Friars, and other superstitious orders of 
the e Popish pretended clergy, most disloyaily, treacherously, and 
uid mmickedly conspired to surprise his Majesty’s castle of Dublin, 
op mec. &c. &e, 


nei ow Lhis single instance proves how rashly this man can venture 
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to make a positive assertion without any solid grounds for doing 
so. The word Papist is one of Popish manufacture, and one 
in which many of these, so called, glory, as in their most appro- 
priate designation. Sut they pine for the title of ‘* Catholic,” 
which, implying as it does, an acknowledgement of their pre- 
sumptuous claim to exclusive salvation, is as anxiously sought 
by them as it is often inconsiderately granted by thoughtless 
Protestants in Parliament and out of it. The man, in fact, 
who concedes to these people the denomination of * Catholic,” 
as contradistinguishing them from Protestants, gives up the 
point in dispute between us, allows Popery to be the Catholic 
faith which we are bound to keep “‘ whole and undefiled ;” and 
when he prays for the good estate of the Catholic church, in 
our prayer for all conditions of men, excludes the idea of any 
church but that corrupted and idolatrous one against whose 
abominations we protest. It is, indeed, with extreme disgust 
and mortification that many Protestants have, of late years, 
witnessed the title of Catholic given to Papists, even by some 
of his Majesty’s ministers, in the debates on what is, with 
equal impropriety, denominated the Catholic Question, as if 
Popery were as universal upon earth as the air we breathe, or 
the .water we drink. The infidel historians, Gibbon and 
Hume, also grant to Papists the name of ‘ Catholics.” 

Mr. Stennett then proceeds to inform Sir Harcourt Lees of 
the crimes which have obtained for the Papists the denomination 
which appears to be so offensive to him. ‘ Through ages of 
bitter persecution,” says he, “ have they remained firm to the faith 
of their ancestors.” The particulars of this ‘ bitter persecu- 
tion” have not been detailed by any historian, except the 
restraining laws, which protect the Protestants of Ireland;from 


being persecuted by these people, may be deemed persecution. — 4 : 
Wandering from one topic to another, in a manner peculiarly 


weak and vague, Mr. Stennett introduces the valour of the sol- 


diers of the Popish persuasion in our armies, as an argument 


against Sir Harcourt Lees’s charges against the church of 
Rome. Nobody has alleged that Popery interferes with per- 


sonal valour, farther thin as it operates on men’s minds in ren- 


dering them the slaves of a morbid superstition, nearly akin to 
cowardice ; but the fact is, that Popery, in nine cases out of 
ten, leaves its professors in utter ignorance, and the valour of 
an ignorant Popish soldier may be as great as that of the bravest 
heathen of Greece or Rome, without affording an argument of 


the truth of the religion he professes. With respectto the 


claim which the services of soldiers and sailors of the Popish 
religion, during the late war, has been alleged to have given 
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to the Irish demagogues for political power in our Protestant 


state, nothing can be more absurd and ridiculous. These men 
formed but a moderate proportion of the said soldiers and sai- 
lors. They entered into his Majesty’s service in common with 


> all others of their rank, for and in consideration of the bounty 
> and pay they received. They took an oath to be faithful—they 


kept it, and in doing so, they did their duty, without adding 


~ one argument to those used by the claimants of legislative 


power for the. professors of a religion hostile to the genius of 


> the British constitution. , 


The seventh page contains a prayer for the dead, offered up 


> contrary to Popish custom, for deceased heretics, whom the 


author alleges had believed in the ridiculous doctrine of tran- 


substantiation. This act may bring a severe penance on Mr. 


Stennett, for it is equally criminal in the church of Rome to 
pray for deceased heretics, as to give them christian burial. 
Among these persons whom Stennett prays for, on account of 
their belief in transubstantiation, is Archbishop Laud, whose 
well-known controversy with Fisher the Jesuit, forms the best 


reply to those who charge him with having held Popish doc- 
' trines. But even though Archbishop Laud, and all the other 
’ persons here mentioned, Montague and Bilson included, had 
» believed the monstrous fable of transubstantiation, which we 
> are far from conceding, their belief could not stand for a mo- 
> ment against the testimony of scripture, and the declared 


opinion of the church of England upon this point. ‘* Transub- 


/ stantiation (says our twenty-eighth article) cannot be proved by 
~ holy writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of scripture, 
~ overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occa- 
) sion to many superstitions.” 


The military polemic then endeavours to prove that Protes- 
tants have believed in the doctrine of purgatory, and appears 


© to have been much incensed _at his opponent’s denominating it 
_ “ the Popish smelting house, founded in villainy, and upheld by 


>) superstition.” 


The memoirs of the Duchess of York, who had been con- 


_verted to Popery, and which he quotes on this occasion to 


implicate an Archbishop of Canterbury and a Bishop of Wor- 
cester in the belief of purgatory, are of no authority whatever. 


_” They bear, indeed, internal evidence of having been compiled 
ad capium vulgi by that unhappy lady’s con/essors: He then 


_» plunges into the ocean of councils and fathers, in a vain effort 








_ to prove these doctrines were held at all times, and in all places, 
_ which Protestants reject as unsupported by the authority of 
__ Scripture, and utterly inconsistent with the plan of redemption, 
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by Christ’s all-sufficient atonement. He then proceeds to de- 





fend the celibacy of the Popish clergy, which he attempts to do 4 


upon no other grounds than the expediency of it, in keeping 
the clergy unconnected with the government and general inte- 


rests of the community in which they live. Forgetting that St, 


Paul has told us that marriage is honourable in all men, not 
excepting the clergy, that forbidding to marry is one of the 
signs of the apostacy of latter days, mentioned in holy writ, 
and that St. Peter himself, upon whom, rather than on Christ, 
they found the supremacy of their. church, was himself a mar- 
ried man. Mr. Stennett quotes Lord Chancellor Bacon in 


defence of the church of Rome forbidding men ‘to marry, — 


ae. a ae Pe he 
ae ae eee Pie 
ee Ca ee ee © 


although she permits concubinage in consideration of a certain — 


stipulated pecuniary mulct. 


‘* Lord Bacon says, as here quoted, that he who hath a wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune, (to society he should have 


x? 
at 
4% 


said,) for they are great impediments to great enterprizes, either of 


virtue or mischief,” 


This was a most unfortunate quotation, and such as no dex- 


terous disputant would introduce into his argument, for Lord _— 
Bacon here slily glances at the origin of celibacy in the Romish — 
church. It is acknowledged, on all sides, that no such prohibi- 


tion existed in the primitive church. It owes its origin to the = 
ambition of a Bishop of Rome, whose known object was the = 


obtaining an order of men in every state of Europe more 
attached to the ambitious views of the See of Rome than to the 


interests of the respective communities in which they live—s | 
diabolical policy, which has succeeded in converting the clergy, | 


professing the tenets of Popery, into intriguing agents against 


the welfare of countries which maintain them. ‘This impious — 
ordinance was condemned by the thirteenth canon of the — 


ee 


Council of Nice, in the year 787. And though the great Lor & 


Bacon, labouring under the infirmity of times when a Popish * 
bias had been given to almost every man in his education 4 


should shew the same inclination to prefer an unmarried to% ~ 


married clergy, which Queen Elizabeth is also, from the sam — 
cause, said to have felt, his authority, great as it may have bee! = 
on other points, cannot balance in this, against scripture aD ~ 
the primitive church. For, with the Bard of Avon we mi ~ 


truly say that, 


‘* In religion, 
What damned error but some sober brow 

- Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament.” 
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But as Lord Bacon’s authority appears to have some weight 

with this military disputant, we may, in conclusion of this 

> article, refer him to that great man’s opinion of Popery, as ex- 
>) pressed at large in his Essay on the Unity of Religion, and 
> agreeing exactly with Milton in his treatise on the means to be 
used against the growth of Popery. Mr. Stennett will find that 
~ these great men, as well as Sir Harcourt Lees, Joseph Addison, 
~ and John Locke, were, according to the Maynooth vocabulary, 
the champions of religious intolerance, of which we will trouble 
“Shim at present with no other proof than what he may find in 
ithe following extract from the work of the immortal Milton, 


_ above-mentioned. 


- **Popery, (says Milton) is a double thing to deal with, and claims 
Ya two-fold power, ecclesiastical and political, both usurped, and one 
supporting the other. But ecclesiastical is ever pretended to be poli- 

ical. The Pope, by this mixed faculty, pretends to kingdoms:and 
“Wstates, and especially to this of England ; thrones and unthrones 

__ Skings, and absolves the people from their oaths of allegiance to them, 
“sometimes interdicts to whole nations the word of God, shutting their 
‘thurches, and was wont to drain away the greatest part of the wealth 

. ef this miserable land, as part of bis patrimony, to maintain the pride 
Wend luxury of bis court and prelates. And now, since through the 

~ @nfinite mercy and favour of God, we have shaken off this Babylonish 
yoke, the Pope hath not ceased, by his spies and emissaries, bulls and 


“Bgents, to strive once more to destroy both king and parliament, and 
Perpetually toseduce, corrupt, and pervert as many of the people as they 
n. Whether, therefore, it be fit or reasonable to tolerate men thus 
incipled towards the state, I submit it to the consideration of all 


agistrates, who are best able to provide for their own safety.” 


He then proceeds to shew that, even supposing the political 
Principles, and state activities of the Papists not to be danger- 
‘@us, their superstition should not be tolerated because tt is zdo- 
“walrous. 
") We would, in fine, recommend Mr. Stennett to read a little 
| @HPore before he enters into the lists of controversy again, and 
a the mean time we rest assured that he is as little dangerous 
the Protestant church of Ireland, in his hood and cowl at 
Baynooth, as he possibly could be at the head of his grena- 
Miers in the North York Militia. 
ni | 
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‘An Essay on the Origin and Purity of the Primitive Church of 
the British Isles, and its independence upon the Church of 
Rome. _ By the Rev. W. Hales, D. D. Rector of Killesan- 
dra, &c. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place. 


(Continued from p. 540, Vol. 58.) 


In resuming our notice of this learned and interesting volume, 
we shall, without any preface, lay before our readers the points 
upon which the Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Burgess, and the 
Rector of Killesandra, Dr. Hales, differ. The Bishop of St. 
David’s contends for the probability, amounting almost to cer- 
tainty, of the gospel having been planted in this island by St. 
Paul, after his first imprisonment. For there intervened, be- 
tween St. Paul’s first and second imprisonment, a space of 
time from six to eight years, according to most chronologists, 
but of one year only, according to Dr. Hales. Here, then, is 
the principal ground of contest. If one year only intervened, 
St. Paul’s visit to this island was certainly impossible. If six 
or eight years occurred, there can be no doubt of the fact. 
Now, as the apostle was sent to Rome by Festus, it is material 
to ascertain the time of Felix’s recall. An accurate determi- 
nation of that date is decisive of the question. The Bishop, — 
relying on the words of Tacitus, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
boek of the Aunals, particularly on the disgrace of Pallas, in 
the second year of Nero, contends that St. Paul’s journey to 
Rome must have taken place about that time, namely, in the 
year 56 A. D.; and his confinement was, we know, of two 
years’ duration. He was, therefore, liberated about 58 ; and 
if he suffered in 67, we have ample time for his going through 
Spain to Britain first, and visiting the east afterwards, In 


opposition to this, Dr. Hales argues thus— 


*¢ According to Josephus, Ant. xx. 6. 1. Felix was appointed pro- 
curator of Judea, ‘ in the twelfth year of Claudius,’ (A. D. 52). If, 
then, Paul was sent to Rome by Festus, A. D. 56; his trial before 
Felix must have been two years earlier (A. D. 54), according to 
Acts xxiv. 27; and, consequently, when Felix was only two years 
in Office. But this is inconsistent with the Apostle’s declaration, 
that Felix was then se soddw» ew» xgirm, ‘a judge of many years’ 
standing.’ Acts xxiv. 20.” . 


We cannot allow Josephus to convey this idea, that Felix 
was appointed governor of Judza in the twelfth year of Clau- 
dius. For in the third chapter of this book he tells us that 
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Cumanus was appointed governor of Judeain the eighth year 
of Claudius ; and in the next chapter that, surprised at the 
crowds which flocked to Jerusalem at the passover, Cumanus 
drew out his troops. Mutual insults took place, and many 
Jews were slain. From this circumstance we are sure that this 
was the first passover after Cumanus’s appointment. In. the 
fifth chapter is related the attack made by the Samaritans on 
some Galilzans passing through Samaria to Jerusalem, to keep 
that passover, (for it is evident from the Greek that this was 
the very same passover.) Immediately reprisals were made on 
both sides, for Cumanus being bribed by the Samaritans, would 
not punish those who had made the first attack. Hence Quad- 
ratus, who governed the whole of Syria, interfered, and sent 
Cumanus Celer, an officer, some Jews, and Samaritans, all to 
Rome, to plead their cause before Claudius in person, who 
exiled Cumanus, and put Felix in his place. Now, if any 
dependance is to be placed on. this narrative of Josephus’s, 
Cumanus did not see two passovers during his command. But 
Quadratus himself went to Jerusalem on the next. Besides, 
in the third chapter. we also learn, that in consequence.of the 
death of Herod, the brother of the great king Agrippa, Clau- 
dius, in this the eighth year of his reign, gave his principality 
to Agrippa the Younger, who was at Rome when Cumanus, 
with the rest, came for judgment, and were condemned by his 
influence with Agrippina, the wife of Claudius. Nothing .can 
be more. clear to the unprejudiced reader of Josephus’s narra- 
tive, than that Cumanus, not being acquainted with the Jewish 
customs, and never having been present at a passover, but 
fearing a tumult, was unintentionally guilty of much blood- 
shed, and that he afterwards neglected to punish the Samari- 
tans, who had murdered some Jews coming from Galilee to 
Jerusalem to keep the same passover. Then on the next 
Josephus says, Quadratus, fearing lest the multitude of the Jews 
should attempt a revolt, went to Jerusalem, but he found it in 
peace, keeping the usual peace to God. Being, therefore, per- 
suaded that no attempt would be made, he left them employed in 
its celebration, and went to Antioch. Having related the sen- 
tence on Cumanus, and Celer, one of his officers, he adds—And 
then he (the Emperor) sends Claudius Felix, the brother of Pal- 
las, to preside over the affairs of the Jews ; which, of course, 
must have been in his ninth year. Nothing occurred respect- 
ing Jewish affairs deserving notice. The next sentence runs 
thus: But he, having now completed the twelfth year of his reign, 
presents Agrippa with the Tetrachate of Philip and .Batane, 
&c. We have then an account of intermarriages and separa- 
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tions down to the death of Claudius, and the chapter ends by 
reflections on him and his successor, with an account ef some 
changes among the native princes of Judza. 

We must, therefore, contend that Dr. Hales is not warranted 
to conclude Felix to have been appointed in the twelfth year of 


' Claudius.. He evidently was appointed in the ninth, or A. D. 


49; and, considering the very short time which these gover- 
nors usually remained, as Bishop Burgess has well observed, 
St. Paul might, with great propriety, in 54, have addressed 
him, as having presided in Juda for many years. Dr. Hales 
afterwards proceeds to examine the account given by Tacitus 
in 12th book Annals, At non frater ejus, &c. which he calls a 
confused and perplexed abridgement of Josephus’s narrative. 
This we need not examine, as our opinion is formed on what 
we agree with the learned author to be a clear and circumstane- 
tial detail. 

The Doctor’s next argument is built on the time of Jose- 
phus’s visit to Rome, which took place when Nero had just 
married Poppza. We really do not clearly see how this visit 
can be connected with the case before us. We will therefore 


give the whole passage. 


** But farther, Paul could not have been sent to Rome, by Festus, 
so early as A. D. 56 ; because Felix was not deposed before A. D. 61. 
* “ Josephus, indeed, has not specified the time of the deposal of 
Felix, for mal-administration, either in his Antiquities, or in his 
Jewish War; but it may be collected from the Life of Josephus, 
written by himself, 

‘‘ He relates that he was born in the first year of the emperor 
Caius Caligula (A. D. 36) ; that when he was twenty-six years of 
age A. D. 62), he undertook a voyage to Rome (in the course of 
which he was shipwrecked, and in the Adriatic Sea, like St. Paul) 
in order to solicit the release of some Jewish Priests, his particular 
friends, who had been sent prisoners to Rome to be tried before 
Cesar, by Felix, during his administration, for some trifling offence ; 
that he was introduced to, Poppza, the wife of Nero, by Aliturus, a 
Jew, and stage-player, in great favour with Nero; and that by her 
interest, his friends were speedily discharged ; and, in addition to 
this service, Josephus himself was honoured by Poppza with consider- 
able gifts, before hie return to his own country. Life, § 1—3. And 
we learn from Tacitus, that Poppza was actually married to Nero in 
that same year, A. D. 62, confirming the date of Josephus; as 
judiciously remarked by the Bishop himself. ‘ The time of Jose- 
phus’s journey is defined, both by the age of Josephus, and by the - 
intercession of Poppzsa, who was not married to Nero ¢ill the year 
62." Tracts, p. 39. 

“* Hence, we may date the deposal of Felix about A. D. 61, the 
year before the voyage of Josephus. Felix, at first, after his deposal, 
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was screened from the punishment due to his crimes, by the interest 
of his brother Pallas, then in high favour with Nero: but the tyrant 
‘ wearied out with the great age of Pallas, and impatient to get pos- 
session of his immense wealth,’ (quod immensam pecuniam 
senecté detineret. Tacit. Annal. xiv. 65.) contrived to poison him, 
in A. D. 62. Before which event, it would not have been safe or 
prudent for Josephus to have ventured to solicit the release of his 
friends at Rome. | 

“* To this decisive testimony the Bishop objects: * Nero pardoned 
Felix, when Pallas was most in favour (rors parsora die tTipnciggwy extivor) 5 
words that designate a very early period of Nero’s reign, rather than 
a late: for Pallas was dismissed from power in his second year, and 
tried for high treason in the third ; and must havecontinued out of 
till Agrippina’s death, in the fifth or sixth year. In the eighth, be was 
put todeath.’ Tracts, p.32. But this consequence does not neces- 
sarily follow after Agrippina’s death. For though Pallas was tried, 
he was honourably acquitted, and his accuser convicted of falsehood. 
But, adds Tacitus, ‘ his innocence was not so agreeable [to the public} 
as his haughtiness was disgusting,’ (nec tam grata Pallantis innocentia, 
quam gravis superbia fait.) Annal. xiii. 23.—And Bishop Pearson 
zlso successfully combats this objection, by remarking, that the death 
of Agrippina, the paramour, and the imperious patroness of Pallas, 
now that he was stripped of power himself, removed the sole cause 
of Nero’s dislike; nor is there any further account of Nero’s being 
offended with Pallas. Whence Pearson draws a quite contrary con- 
clusion from Bishop Burgess; ‘ nempe Neronem non nisi diu 
initium imperii sui Pallantem in pretio habuisse.’ That ‘ Nero did 
not hold Pallas in estimation, until long after the beginning of his 
reign.’ Pearson Annal. p. 17, 18. The Bishop also incident 
objects to the epithet given by Josephus to Poppza, ‘ pious,” ( 
as utterly ‘ inconsistent with her character for adultery, murder, and 
the most atrocious cruelty.’ Tracts, p. 31. But it was not on this 
occasion, that Josephus so styled her: it was on another; for pre- 
venting the profanation of the temple at Jerusalem, by Agrippa‘s 
palace overlooking it. To obstruct his view, the Jews built a high 
wall; which Agrippa and Festus wanted to pull down; but Nero 
permitted it to stand, in order to gratify his wife Poppza; who, in 
this instance at least, might not unreasonably be styled SsogsGns. Ant. 
xx. 7, 11. However, we admit it to be improbable that ‘ she was 
among St. Paul’s converts to Christianity, at Rome ;’ as the Bishop 
justly objects. 

If, then, Felix succeeded Cumanus in A. D. 52, and was de 
in A. D. 61, it follows that he was seven years in office at the time of 
Paul’s trial, in A. D. 59; which agrees still better than the Bishop's 
hypothesis with the Apostle’s observation, that he was then “ a Fodg 
of many years’ standing.’ ”’ | 


Now the whole force of this argument depends on Pallas 
having been restored to favour again after his first dismissal in 
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‘the second year of Nero, on which account Josephus durst not 


go to Rome to procure the release of his friends committed by 
Felix. We beg to observe, that this restoration to favour is an 
assumption totally gratuitous, not only unsupported by any his- 
torical document, but contrary to every rational deduction 
from undisputed facts. Tacitus informs us that Agrippina was 
always an object of suspicion to Seneca and Burrhus, Nero’s 
principe! advisers, and even to Nero himself, from the very 

rst. He would have instantly attempted to revenge the death 
of Narcissus, had not his tutors prevented. Invito principe— 
Ibaturque in cedes nisi Afr. Burrhus, et An. Seneca cbviam 


‘isseut.. Afterwards we have, Propalam tamen omnes in eam 


honores cumulabantur, signumque more militiz petenti tribuno 
dedid. Optime Matris. An. 13. Nero afterwards becomes 
enamoured of Acte, a freedwoman, whom Agrippina violently 
abuses, and seems determined that no one shal! share in her 
power over her son. But her son, resolving not to be contradicted, 
removes Pallas, her tool, in disgrace. ‘This so dreadfully pro- 
voked his mother, that she immediately attempted to influence 
the people in favour of Britannicus—to prevent which Nero 


poisoned him. In the very same year, or perhaps the begin- 


ning of the next, Agrippina and Pallas were both involved in 
a charge of high treason. Of this Agrippina acquits herself 
by her bold demeanour, and Pallas, by proving that he never 


‘ spoke to his slaves, but gave his orders either by signs or in 


writing, evidently that they might never have it in their power 
to accuse him. And we imagine that Tacitus’s observation on 
this acquittal—Non tam grata Pallantis innocentia quam gravis 
superbia fuit—is said of the Roman people, and not of Nero. 
How could this acquittal be in any sense agreeable to him ? 
Nor does the name of Pallas occur again until the end-of the 
fourteenth book, when we find him poisoned for the sake of his 
wealth, having survived Agrippina about four years. Agrip. 
pina herself retained some influence almost to her death, yet 
was it the influence of fear. That after her death Pallas had 
any influence, no one can suppose. On what, then, is this 
restoration to favour grounded ? On nothing whatever. Nero, 
with great reason, suspected the machinations of his mother, 
and therefore, in the second year of his reign, removed her 
partizans from places of power and trust. Felix, the brother 
of Pallas, her principal favourite, had in Judza a larger army 
than was usually trusted toa procurator, as we learn from Sue- 
tonius. Would any prudent emperor hesitate to remove him ? 
Would Nero? There cannot be, one should think, the least 
doubt of his early recal. But further—he was recalled on ac- 
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count of his mal-administration. Josephus says, Porcius Fes- 
tus being sent as successor to Felix by Nero, the chief Jews 
dwelling at Caesarea went up to Rome to accuse him. And he 
certainly would have been convicted on their charges, if Nero had 
not given him up to his brother Pallas’s intreaties, then being in 
particular favour with him. This recall, therefore, took place 
before the disgrace of Pallas, and Felix, who was not obnoxious 
on his own account, was pardoned at the solicitation of his 
brother. Various causes might have prevented Josephus going 
to Rome earlier than he did. The priests might probably ex- 

ct to be liberated without his assistance ; and all that we can 
fairly learn from this part of the historian’s life is, that he 
went to Rome A. D.62. That any reconciliation between 
Nero and Pallas took place after Agrippina’s death, is so ex- 
ceedingly. improbable, so inconsistent with the known fact of 
his having poisoned him in less than four years after that event, 
as to require no fafther refutation. 

Let us therefore proceed to Dr. Hales’s next argument. 


‘* If St. Paul was sent to Rome so early as A. D. 56, the epistle 
to the Romans must have been written A. D. 53, or A. D. 54, 
according to the Magdeburgh history, Capellus, and Dodwell, followed 
by the Bishop in his Tracts, pp. iv. v. 

‘«* But this earlier date of the epistle, would unsetile all the dates 
of the preceding epistles, and throw back the first written (which is 
generally allowed to have been the epistle to the Galatians), to A. D. 
45, or A.D. 46. Whereas, it is agreed by the Commentators, that 
it was written after the first council at Jerusalem, in A. D. 49, 
which is the date assigned to that council, by Petavius, Pearson, Bar- 
rington, Lardner, Michaelis, Paley, and Hales.” 


We cannot concede to this supposition, that if the epistle to 
the Romans were written in 58 or 54, it would unsettle the 
dates of the rest. For the dates of the whole being all matters 
of conjecture and deduction only, the error respecting any one 
would not affect the rest. That the epistle to the Galatians 
was written first, is, indeed, generally presumed, but perhaps 
erroneously. ‘That it was written after the first council at Je- 
rusalem in 48, is certain. Now, from the council to St. Paul’s 
next return to Jerusalem, two years elapsed, during which 
space of time, according to St. Luke, the apostle travelled as 
follows: through Jerusalem, Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, Galatia, 
Mysia, Troas, Samothracia, Macedonia, where he stays one 
week, see Acts, ch. xvi. Thessalonica, three weeks, ch. xvii. 
Berea a short time, Athens ditto, Corinth eighteen months, 
Ephesus, Ceesarea, Jerusalem, to keep the passover there, see 
Acts, ch. xviii. ver. 22, Thence the apostle went to Antioch, 
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Phrygia, Galatia, Ephesus, where he remained nearly two 
years, antil driven out by Demetrius about Pentecost, see 
1:Cor. ch. xvi. v. 8. Macedonia, Greece, Macedonia again, 
Philippi in April, see Acts, ch. xx.v.6. ‘Troas-assos, Mity- 
lene, Samos, Miletus, Coos, Rhodes, Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, 
Czesarea, Jerusalem, after an absence of four years. This 
enumeration will serve two purposes’; we shall both see that 
the date of the epistle is not unsettled, and that, if St. Paul's 
last visit to Jerusalem was in 59, St. Luke has not given any 
account of his travels for the last five years of that time. Now, 
respecting the time and place when and where these epistles 
were written, it would appear that the first epistle to the Thes- 
salonians was written from Corinth, see ch. iii. v. l—6, and, 
therefore, during the apostle’s long abode there about A. D. 49. 
The second epistle was written some time after the first, and 
from the same place—therefore about A. D.50. The first to 
Timothy was also written from Corinth, and of course must be 


- dated during St. Paul’s eighteen months abode there, 49 or 50. 


The epistle to the Galatians is, indeed, usually dated the first, 
but it was evidently written after the council in 48, because 
that is referred to; therefore it must have been written after 
St. Paul visited them in his return with the decrees of the 
council. These they soon disregarded. J marvel that ye are 
so soon removed,” &c. Allowing, therefore, a reasonable time 
for this perversion, and for its coming to the knowledge of the 
apostle, we cannot place this epistle earlier than the end of 50. 
It does not appear from what city, but if the above date be 
accurate, St. Paul was then at Corinth. The first to the Co- 
rinthians was certainly written from Ephesus, as we learn from 
ch. xvi. and therefore was most probably written during the 
apostle’s stay there, from 50 to 52—say then 51. The second 
epistle was written some time after the first, in consequence of 
the report, made by Titus, of the effect which the first had on 
the Corinthians, see ch. ii. It is likely, therefore, to have been 
written from Macedonia, about the year 53. The epistle to the 
Romans was evidently written, from internal evidence, some 
short time previous to the arrival of the apostle at Jerusalem ; 
we may Safely date it about 53. All the other epistles’ were 
written during the first imprisonment, except the second to 
Timothy, which was during the second imprisonment. The 
epistle to the Hebrews, which affords no clue for conjecturing 
either time or place, and the epistle to Titus, some time, per- 
haps, between the first and second imprisonment. The only 
internal hint in it is, that St. Paul meant to pass the winter, 


after writing it, in Nicopolis. 
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From this brief account it would appear that, supposing St. 
Paul to have been seized at Jerusalem, in A. D. 54, the time 
of writing the various epistles may still be satisfactorily settled, . 
If, on the contrary, the epistle to the Romans were not written 
until 58, it would then follow that for the long interval of 
nearly thirty years after our Lord’s ascension, the imperial city 
had not been visited either by any apostle or apostolic man, for 
this is sufficiently evident from the epistle itself. 

The last argument brought by Dr. Hales is the time of the 
apostle’s death, which Dr. H. thinks took place in 65, and not 
in 67, as hitherto generally supposed. From the perseverance 
and celerity of the apostle, we apprehend that the difference 
between seven and nine years, the interval between the first and 
second imprisonment, is not very material. But we would 
remind Dr. Hales, that Lactantius does not declare Peter and 
Paul to have been put to death in the general persecution. His 
words are simply cum eos Nero interemisset, which might be 
during any part of his reign, whilst Eusebius, in Chronocis, 
lib. 3, cap. 2, expressly says Peter died in the fourteenth year of 
Nero’s reign. Now the usual opinion is, that both apostles 
were martyred on the same day; but if not, that Paul survived 
Peter about a year. There is, indeed, an unknown writer 
quoted in the notes of P. Junius’s edition of Clement’s epistle, 
whose opinion is very peculiar, and yet, it would seem, not 
unfounded. His words are, The great Apostle Paul followed 
him (i.e. Peter) after five complete years, as Justin and Ireneus 
relate, with whom I entirely agree. We surely are warranted, 
therefore, in abiding by the ancient date of St. Paul’s Martyr- 
dom, January, 67. : 

Having thus, we hope, established from Josephus, on whom 
Dr. Hales places his principal dependence, that Cumanus was 
procurator one year only, or rather part of one, and shewn that 
no derangement in the dates of the epistles would take place 
in consequence of adhering to the dates given by the Bishop, 
we must next compare the arguments of each respecting tradi- 
tion. The first author is Clemens Romanus, who writes that 
Paul taught the gospel through the whole world, even to the 
bounds of the west. This Dr. H. is pleased to call a rhetorical 
expression, because the words who'e world are not accurately or ~ 
geographically true. We really conceive this to be straining 
the point far too much, Clemens had already explained what 
he meant by the east and the west ; then, lest this island should 
not be understood in the general term of west, he adds, through 
the whole world, even to the extremity of the west. We cannot 
give up this passage as either vague or rhetorical, being the very 
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name of Britain, as used by the Romans. Thus Catullus, Ultima 
Occidentis Insula. Irenssus Tertullian, and Eusebius, all declare’ 
that the gos 1 was taught here by an apostle. Jerome expressly 
says, by St. Paul. We will give the Bishop’s own words. “ Je- 
rome says, ‘ that St. Paul, after his liberation by Nero, preached 
the gospel in the western parts,’ ” and that he included Britain in 
the western parts, appears from his epistle to Marcella.” But 
because Jerome afterwards says the same thing in a rhetorical 
flourish, it therefore cannot be true, argues Dr. Hales. This 
argument. we.can neither understand nor admit. Several other 
authorities may be quoted, and this opinion hes the approbation 
of Parker, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, Cave, Gibson, Nel- 
son, and: Collier. Now let us see what authorities Dr. Hales 
opposes to these. Principally (for Dr. H. is very weak here) 
some doubts concerning St. Paul’s going or intending to go, 
to Spain, previous to his first imprisonment. For the passages 
quoted from Jerome, Gelasius, and ‘Thomas Aquinas, relate to 
that circumstance only, and the writers. do not seem to have 
been contemplating what occurred in the interval between the 
two imprisonments, but only to shew that when St. Paul said 
he intended to go to Spain, and did not go, he was not guilty 
of falsehood, one of them allowing that he might have gone 
after his first release, but as it was not certain, he would not 
notice it. | : : 

We cannot dwell longer on this subject, however interesting 
But we trust what we have already urged will justify us in pre- 
ferring the calculations. of the Bishop of St. David’s to those 
of Dr. Hales. If the appointment of Felix took place in the 
ninth of Claudius, and his recall in the second of Nero, Dr. 
Burgess’s opinion must be admitted. If any regard be paid to 
tradition, St. Paul planted christianity here, whilst the journey 
of St. Peter into Spain, &c. as stated by Dr. Hales, is very 
problematical indeed. That he went in St. Paul’s stead, at 
that apostle’s desire, is a perfect fancy piece, unfounded on the 
slightest authority of any kind. 

We had. intended to have gone through the rest of the vo- 
lume. in this article, but it contains such a variety of important 
and interesting matter, that we feel certain our readers will be 
Peas to learn that we shall give them a further account next 
mont ee. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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A Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, containing some Reflections on a 
late Address of Lord John Russell’s, and the past and present 
conduct of the Whigs. By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart, Author 
of the “ Antidote,” ‘ Crisis,” and several other works. 
Underwood, Dublin. 1820. 


Ar the request of the worthy author we insert nearly the whole 
of this severe philippic on the unconstitutional proceedings of 
the tail of the whigs. We have omitted a part to reduce the 
letter within our bounds. Yet we must premise a few words 
on the disgusting subject before us—the trial of the Queen. 
We shall not discuss the evidence in support of the bill, al- 
though it be now concluded. For, as we would argue against 
prejudgment, we would, at the same time, give an example of 
forbearance. If, however, persons are desirous of forming a 
just decision, we would here advertise them of the necessity for 
reading more impartial accounts of the evidence than the news- 
papers afford. It is wonderful how many have been imposed 
on by the false and often absurd declamation of the Old Times. 
It frequently occurs, that either debates or examinations are 
very tedious, so that few persons take the trouble of readin 

them, and therefore satisfy themselves with a perusal of the 
leading article, which is supposed to contain the substance, all 
that is important, of the examinations or debates. It has gene- 
rally been regarded so improbable as to be almost impossible 
for that article to assert what the foregoing columns had com- 
pletely disproved. Whatever colouring the malignity or-the 
ingenuity of the editor might give, who could doubt but that 
the facts were true? Strange to say, this has by no means been 
generally the case. We shall give one instance, which will con- 
vince the most incredulous, and_astonish the most indifferent. 
In the debate on Dr. Lushington’s motion respecting the plate, 
The Docter’s speech is fairly reported, apologizing for the 
blunder which he had made, and for the trouble which he had 
unnecessarily given. In the leading article the very reverse of 
all this is laid down, and the reader learns that might and num- 
bers had overcome right and reason. We therefore warn all ‘ 
our friends against placing implicit confidence in these Jeading 
articles, and we would urge them to restrain, by every exertion 
possible, that mad influenza which has gone abroad. Coolly to 
hear, and sedately to judge, used to be the characteristic of - 
Englishmen. Now all the lower ranks of society seem to be 
frenzied. All the usual gules of conduct are totally disregarded. 
They seem to have closéd both eyes and ears to the plainest 
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truths, and rush forward like wild horses, heedless alike of lash 
or rein. .Be it also observed, that the monarch is attacked by 
these villains solely because he is the King. It is his power 
and station which the radicals would destroy. Of moral cha- 
racters no men are more heedless. Therefore should every 
one, who has the slightest regard for the constitution, now 
rally round the throne, lest public opinion respecting it be 
perverted under pretence of attacking private vices. 


TO MR. WILBERFORCE. 
: Black- Rock, Dublin, 12th August, 1820. 
IR, , ' 

** Lord Jobn Russell has addressed a Public Letter to you, because 
(as his Lordship states,) ‘you are a Public Man, on whom much 
depends, and because he warmly admires your generous efforts for 
the welfare of mankind, and believes you are capable of doing a 
great benefit to your Country, although you differ from him in 
politics ;’ thus insinuating that there is no other man in England, exe 
cept the Patriot and Whig Supporters, and Subscribers to Blasphemers, 
Infidels, and Radicals, capable or willing to confer a signal benefit 
upon his Country, unless the great and respected advocate of the 
sable children of Africa’s polluted shores, as the upright, the consti- 
tutional, and, above all, the religious defender of the just preroga- 
tives of the Throne, and the legalized establishments of the British 
Empire. 

«© As I will not yield, Sir, to Lord Jobn Russell, or to any other 
Lord, no matter what may be his politics or his principles, in the 
most extreme veneration for your great public and most estimable 
private character, | hope you will excuse the liberty I take in pre- 
suming to address you, not for the purpose of ‘ presenting a Petttion 
to my deeply-injured and insulted Sovereign, but with the hope and 
expectation, if not of counteracting, at least of exposing, the deadly 
machinations, in this particular instance, of a faction, whose inflam- 
matory and almost treasonable speeches and conduct, for many years 
past, both in and out of Parliament, have been the leading and 
paramovunt causes of the melancholy and deplorable transition that 
has reduced the lower ranks in Great Britain, from a high pinnacle 
of virtue, religion, and morality, almost to the lowest abyss of 
political profligacy, infidelity, and popular delinquency, that ever 
disgraced or degraded a nation, 

‘‘ Lord John Russell, Sir, thinks it necessary to inform you, as if 
you could be ignorant of the fact, ‘ that the Whigs have no power 
whaiever—that it is useless for them to originate any thing ;’ his 
Lordship, from having the stiper-eminent credulity to devote him- 
self to sucha faction, appears anxious to afford his country a decisive 
proof, that he has retained his own share of those talents, to the 
exclusive possession of which (by a constitutional infraction), the 
Whigs laid claim in the year 1806, by giving the Empire, through 
you, so unanswerable a demonstration of the profundity of his judg- 
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ment, if not of the clearness of his intellect, for having taken the 
extraordinary mental fatigue (and weighty it must have been,) of 
writing such a Letter, and of preparing such a novel, or petition, 
(which he chooses to call it,) and, what is of more serious import- 
anee, having given you the trouble of reading, and oppressing you 
with the herculean task of unravelling his effusions ;—this true repre- 
sentative of ducal patriotism and Whig intelligence, candidly in- 
structs us of what the veriest idiot in the Empire was aware of the 
moment they saw his Lordship’s name attached to the document— 
that it would be perfectly and totally useless. Such being his convice 
tion; will this brilliant laminary permit me to ask him, what object 
he had in view, or what advantage does he expect to derive either to 
himself or his Royal Mistress, from such a diplomatic exhibition of 
information and acquirements? I appeal to him in every other capa- 
City, except that of a Patriot, whether he conceives such an address 
to the disaffected rabble of bis‘ country (I will not say that it is 
insidiously veiled under the false and specious appearance of a Petition 
to the Sovereign,) cau have (as his Lordship (recollect) admits its 
inutility,) any other effect or consequence, than still farther to in- 
crease that popular irritation and violence which it appears for some 
years past to have been the great and leading object of the party with 
whom he acts, to urge to those extreme limits (only terminated by 
revolution,)—which would enable the Whigs to displace the King’s 
present Ministers, and afford themselves, a second time, an opportu- 
nity of deceiving their Sovereign—of endangering the security, and 
grossly betraying the constitutional privileges of their insulted country. 
I say, Sir, can such an Address, at such a period, and, above every 
other consideration, emanating from such a quarter, have any other 
' effect’ (I will not assert it is intended,) than to goad the rabble of 
England into a state of civil insurrection, onder the meretricious 
banners of Whig profligacy, shielded by exclusive talent, in unison 
with corporate stupidity, disguised by absolute wisdom, under the 
deceitful, though dazzling glare of injured innocence, violated cha- 
racter, unprotected privileges, and undefiled purity, chastity, and 
morality, Can there exist that man in England, except a Whig ora 
Radical, so besotted or so imposed on as to beliéve the contrary ? 
Lord John also informs-us, that if this constellation of exclusive 
talents and loyalty move in part, they are defeated by a Ministerial 
majority; he might have gone farther, Sir, and said, that whether 
the Whigs remain in a state of quietude (which is scarcely possible), 
or pursue the same active course of base intrigue and inflammatory 
patriotism which has marked their conduct, particularly for thirteen 
or fourteen years past, they are equally detested as despised by a 
National majority also ; for even the Radicals detest them now, 
and it will ever be so as long as religion, honour, and principle, con- 
tinue to hold any sway at all over the minds and feelings of English- 
men. You, Sir, must recollect their conduct in 1806 and 1807, 
when they deceived their King, with respect to the nature of a Bill 
introduced ‘into Parliament, the passing of which they believed and 
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asserted was vitally necessary to insure the safety of the Empires 
yet, Sir, so much stronger was the affection, which these virtuons 
and political Solomors had to the vital security of their purses 
and places, that they consented to withdraw this indispensable panacea 
of peace ahd even salvation, provided they were allowed still to feed 
themselves on the life’s blood of that constitution, which they basely 
attempted to stab through the privileges of the House of Commons, 
and in direct violation of the conscience of their unsuspicious and 
pious Sovereign. This, Sir, was bad enough even for Whigs to 
attempt ; but these upright and moral supporters of Baron Pergami, 
his Post Bags and his Royal Mistress, were determined to go a step 
farther, and having first offered a most outrageous insult to the reli- 
gious feelings of their pious, their virtuous, and good old King, by a 
base and insidious attack upon his conscience, they next propose, in 
order, to retain their places, to swear eternal hostility, if necessary, 
io the rights and liberties of their country, whenever any measure 
connected with these rights or liberties should be displeasing to his 
Majesty or inimical to his royal feelings; and it is this part of their 
conduct I am particularly desirous of directing the attention of Lord 
John Russell to, at the present awful crisis of affairs, for it will, I 
trust, satisfactorily account to him for the reason, ‘ why the Whigs 
have now no power whatever—why, it is useless for them to-originate 
any thing—why, if they move in part, they are defeated by Ministerial 
majorities, and why, if they attend public meetings, it is said they 
are endeavouring to bring about a Revolution ;’ and that new laws, 
not to restrain freedom (as Lord John Russell says), but to protect 
public liberty from the daring and disappointed licentiousness of pri- 
vate depravity and political apostacy, are conceived necessary and 
indispensable for the preservation of the Throne and the Religion of 
the Empire.—These profligate Solomons finding themselves detected 
by the King, and their Catholic plan, (as they described it, of only 
extending the provisions of the Irish Act of 1793, to Great Britain, 
by means of clauses in the Mutiny Act,) fully unravelled by the 
penetration of oar then enlightened, and now lamented. Monarch, 
naturally began to quake for their places; they had irreparably lost 
the confidence of the country, from their insult to the House of 
Commons and the Constitution,—they. had lost the confidence of the 
Crown from their treachery to the King; and if they lost their offices 
into the bargain it would have afforded so striking a confirmation of 
their talents, judgment, and political principles, that they wisely 
thought the loss of their services (as their friends afierwards asserted,)} 
would be universally lamented by every man in the Empire. How 
to prevent this great national misfortune all the talents were des- 
perately puzzled. Lord Howick (now Earl Grey, of transubstan- 
tiation memory,) knocked his head against the skull of Lord Gren- 
ville, the Auditor-General drove his pericranium right into the periwi 

of Lord Erskine, who, not liking this trial of heads half as well as 
he used to do the trial by jury, half blinded and the other half 
bothered, he drew up a minute of Council and presented it to the 
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King, which, if it signified any thing, signified nothing more or less 
than this, that although their oath, as. Privy Counsellors, obliged 
them to submit, for the consideration of his Majesty, such. measures 
as they conceived advantageous to the interests of the Nation, yet, 
that notwithstanding their attachment to conscience and to country, 
their attachment to power and to patronage was so much more urgent 
and craving, they declared, that if they were permitted to retain 
both, they would take an affidavit, as Ministers, to invalidate their 
former oath as Privy Counsellors, which should bind them neck and 
heels to withdraw every measure, no matter how essential it might 
be even to the existence of the Empire, no matter how far they 
might be pledged by their oath of Council to submit it to the King, 
no matter although it might have passed through two stages in the 
House of Commons by acclamation, provided it should (even after 
this test of national approbation,) be discovered disagreeable to the 
personal feelings of the Sovereign. On this monstrous violation, Sir, 
of every tie that can bind a man, I will not say a Minister, to his 
God, his Country, and his King, I plant myself as on a rock of 
adamant, in support of the present administration, and those just and 
necessary measures which they have thought it advisable to adopt, 
in support of the injured rights of our revered, deeply afflicted, and 
more deeply insulted Monarch, and in defence of the morality, the 
decency, and, I will add, the Religion of the Empire. On this rock 
I will place myself, and inform Lord John Russell, or any other 
Whig Lord, that no measure ever can or will emanate from the 
party with whom he acts, that will not be viewed by the loyal, religi- 
ous, and virtuous part of the British Empire, with suspicion, with 
dread, and with detestation—knowing them as I do, ] would say, 
with abhorrence.—No, no, Lord John, the time for confidence is 
past, and when you assert so to Mr. Wilberforce, you are, for once, 
tight ; we have tried you all, and, thank God, we know you now as 
Ministers, as Statesmen, as Negotiators, as Politicians, as Guardians 
of the Constitution and Established Religion ; I wiil add, as Pro- 
phets. How our reverend countryman, the Duke of Wellington, 
how our really able negotiator, Lord Castlereagh, must be amused, 
when he reflects on all your dismal forebodings as to Portugal, Spain, 
and France, and even Great Britain, distancing old Malachi, the last 
of the Jews, in point of accuracy, and Napoleon, the vilest of the 
gentiles, in point of profligacy ; sacrificing their conscience on the 
altar of immorality, and confirming their (1 trust,) eternal exclusion, 
under a pretence of consistency. Such was the justly-merited fate of 
the despicable, contemptible Whig faction of trading politicians and 
embryo statesmen of 1806 and 1807, cashiered from the Councils of 
an insulted King, as Ministers, and laughed at, even by the degraded 
- Janisaries of Constantinople, as negotiators ; previous to their admis- 
sion to power, exclaiming against Income Tax, Foreign Possessions, 
Places and Pensions, and immediately when obtained, identifying 
with the possession of patronage, their right to double the amount 
of the first, against the very principle of which they had all their 
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lives been exclaiming to advocate—not the utility, but the necessity of 
the second, the possession of which they told us ought to be even 
dearer to us than Hampshire; and as to the third, so monstrous was 
their addition to the Place and Pension List, that even their great 
prophetical arithmetician, Mr. Tierney, was more than puzzled to 
enumerate the one half of their starving dependants, that were then 
paid and trusted by a deceived King, for being Patriots, and sup- 
ported by an oppressed and insulted people for becoming these de- 
ceivers of the executive, and the spendthrift spoliators of the legis- 
lative enactments of the British Empire. Commencing their career 
of diplomacy by advising the Sovereign, in conformity to the obliga- 
tion of the Council Oath, and terminating, I hope, their course (for 
they can’t go much farther without risking their heads), by becoming 
the instructers, the advocates, and the subscribers to the support and 
to the publications of his rebellious, his profligate, and his infidel 
subjects ; these are the men, Sir, whom Lord John Russel! complains 
of not being trusted, whom he laments being defeated by that Minis- 
terial majority, by whose parliamentary exertions, in defence of their 
King and Country, the glory of Britain has been exalted to a height of 
splendour before unknown in the annals of the world ; these are the 
Statesmen who, though they regret, as his Lordship asserts, they cannot 
blame the language of many of the addresses that have lately been 
presented to her Majesty. And why should they, for have they not 
been (unless Mr. Joseph Harrison is perjured) the constitutional 
advisers of himself and his brother Radicals ? did not this incarcerated 
Royalist, declare, previous to his conviction, for endeavouring to 
excite his Majesty's subjects to tumult and insurrection, at the last 
Chester Assizes, that he had learned his political sentiments from the 
writings and the speeches of the Whigs, and that he was a disciplé 
of the late Charles James Fox ? Let this great and awful truth never 
fade from the memory of Englishmen, and then let them calml 

and deliberately weigh the merits, and the consequences likely to 
emanate from the humble Petition, pre-ented through you, Sir, one 
of thé most virtuous members of the British nation, for the instruction 
of your enlightened and insulted Sovereign, and for the pacitF1caTION 
of his misled and almost maddened subjects, irritated and goaded even 
unto Rebellion, by the violent and unprincipled conduct of men, 
who, instead of being the Hereditary Counsellors and Directors of 
the King when in office, have since proved themselves the despicable, 
though (from their rank,) the dangerous abettors of the infidelity 
and insubordination of his subjects ; and who, since the first formas 
tion of their party ag a faction, having left nothing unattempted to 
bring into disrepute and contempt, the pure and established Religion 
of the Empire, have now become Orthodox, as they would turn 
Mahometans, could they get into place; and nothing will satisfy 
these poor pious Whig souls unless the sacred Liturgy of our Church 
shall be ornamented by the name of a lady accused and suspected ii 
every part of Europe, and if many parts of Africa and Asia, of the 
grossest acts of indecency, and the. most barefaced acts of adultery; 
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with an itinerant hireling Post-Boy, raised from a pack saddle to the 
table, then to the couch, and finally to the Royal bed (as is charged) 
of the Queen of England—of the Queen of tbat great, and formerly 
moral, and proverbially decent nation, over which a religious, a 
virtuous, a‘truly chaste Queen so lately presided, the legitimate and 
pious guardian of the morals, as she was the firm corrector of the 
slightest irregularities, particularly of her female subjects, whose 
royal and Jamented name appears to be as much forgotten, as ber 
example and her virtues have been contemned by the correct and 
decorous Queen Caroline, and the patriot and religious Whigs, her 
advisers and supporters, who, not satisfied with having perpetrated 
an outrageous indignity upon the person of the poor Jerusalem knight, 
Count Pergami, to qualify his countsbip for the Opera, are now 
straining heaven and earth to qualify, through the musical disabilities 
of this thorough bass Italian, their Royal Mistress for the Liturgy. 

‘‘ With respect to the individual ability of the Right Honourable 
Lord, his Letter to you, Sir, 1 hope will satisfy his new constituents, 
that he is the next wisest man in England to the great eastern sage. 
of soft words and sound arguments; in Ireland, where we are rather 
dull, we have been convulsed, if not with astonishment, at least with 
laughter.—-We. confess there are soft words, but, in justice to Sir 
James, we must allow that we can find no argument at all in the 
composition, and although we are proverbially addicted to making 
bulls, yet. even this wisest and this most patriotic of all judicial 
nabobs must allow, that we are rather acute in finding out and ex- 
posing blunders ; what the Nabob wants in feeling, Lord John makes 
up for in zeal, and being a young and rather inexperienced States- 
man, I would strongly recommend him, when his contemptible 
and profligate faction again presume to make so exalted and vene- 
rated a character as Mr. Wilberforce, the stalking horse of their 
machinations, to be cautious when he volunteers to be the organ of 
their baseness, lest he may evince himself to be trumpeter of his 
own incompetency. I am fond of spirit, however it may be dis- 
played, and from respect to it in his Lordship, I shall not, in the 
present instance, deal harshly with-his ignorance. Had the wisest of 
all wise men taken up the Lance, the contest should have been dif- 
ferent, the suaviter in modo would have been more fully exposed, and 
the fortiter in re more strongly confuted. 

‘* With respect to the substance of the Petition, I shall follow the 
example of the nobleand learned young Lord; an example which 
has been, to the eternal honour of all ranks and classes, and sects 
in this country, most religiously conformed to—of not prejudging 
the question ; even Belfast, the hot-bed of treafon, has been silent. 
To the legislative wisdom, and justice, and morality of the Parlia- 
ment, we leave the adjudication of this most awful case; it is not 
now a case between the King of England and his Queen, but between 
the nation and its future fame—between virtue and vice—between im- 
morality and God ; judgment must be pronounced, and decency vin- 
dicated and confessed, or the Queen must sink andthe Whigs:be still 
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more detested.-—She has been accused of great and most horrible crimes 
against ber illustrious husband, and against her faith, and against the 


. most ordinary rules of even common decency. As a solitary individual, 


I can bear testimony to the degree of degradation to which her name was 
humbled and disgraced in every part of the continent, where I travel- 
led a few years since. In God's name let her conduct, for the honour 
of England, be investigated ; if innocent, let her enemies, foreign or 
domestic, be exposed and punished, but don’t let this great, and still, 
I trust, religious empire, be distracted and convulsed, as it is, either 
by mistaken intrepidity or unfounded calumny. Justice ought to take 
its course, and that man who now attempts to impede it, I have no 
hesitation in saying, declares himself the enemy of his country’s most 
— boast, most dearly-prized treasure, the virtue and the chaste 

icacy of the British female. The example of a Queen (if guilty), 
exposed and degraded may save millions from future infamy. The 
wretched Whigs, in their Petition, for it is their cabinet minute, 
matured and digested by the talents in council (poor Lord John had 
mothing to say to it but to enclose it), insinuate that her Majesty might 
prostitute herself as much as she pleased at Como or at Athens—that 
she might have slept for twenty successive nights (only singing duets), 
with this favourite Post-boy—that she might have washed bis linen, 
or even sewed buttons on a part I am afraid to mention, lest I might. 
shock the nerves of the chaste females who have lately left their names 
ata milliner's in Bruton-street, to subscribe for some plate for their dis- 
tressed and calumniated mistress; the pious and virtuous Whigs 
assert that she might have done all this. and yet ‘ that the influence 
of her example could extend only to the inhabitants .of the Grecian 
islands.’ .The wise man of the east will possibly, swear to this by a 
soft affidavit, leaving his weighty’arguments, where Pergami possibly 
used his, in the Archipelago; however, I trust, for the honour of 
England, that the House of Lords will not be satisfied with this 
eastern standard of decency. They inform us, also,.‘ that this stand- 
ard of morality for female conduct is not so high, in Italy as in Eng- 
land ; and the consequence is, a ready belief is given to any story, 
however improbable, which affects the honour of a woman. —I will 
state my existence, Mr. Wilberforce, that the great prerogative Solon, 
Dr. Lushington, added this wise observation to Lord Jobn’s pic-nice 
medley ; for this man has the super-eminent ability of speaking an 
hour, or even two, upon a subject, which, so help me God, he 
knows no more about than Balaam's jack-ass, and is incapable of 
perceiving the advantage he gives an. opponent by his parliamentary 
braying ; for surely every one must agree, that if the Italians have 
but little morality the English can have less ; if the prayer of this 
doctor of laws should be assented to; and the most unfortunate part 
of his observation will end in this conclusion, that he would have us 
believe, that even these immoral and licentious Italian females were 
so annoyed and enraged at the superior virtue and decorum of the 
Princess of Wales, that. they would not keep company with her in 
consequence of the austerity of her morals; for every one bas heard 
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that even the Italians declined associating with her. ‘This doctor is 
as droll a fellow among the Whigs, as my old friend, Dromgoole, 
was amongst the Catholics in this country ; he always exposes him-~ 
self in whatever he undertakes, whether he argues for ‘platé or con- 
tends for morality ; I hope he will take my advice and have done 
with speaking, for to the end of time he never will bean orator 
depend on it. I can measure a man’s abilities sooner than most : 
and I have long since taken the length and breadth’ of: the over- 
zealous, well-paid doctor's. As I decline, for the reason I have 
stated, taking this insidious whig petition to pieces just now, I shall 
merely draw your attention to the latter part of it, there you will 
find the entire mystery disclosed, the grand object of All the Talents 
consolidated and explained ; here is the patriotic secret, let the loyal 
and the virtuous attend to it, KEEP THE QuEeEN IN ENGLAND, drive 
her from your Majesty's court, from your royal bed, heap every in- 
dignity on her oppressed and insulted head it is possible todo, expunge 
her name, not only from the Liturgy, but alter even the religion of 
the empire, lest a clause by insinuation should be construed into a 
breath for her conversion or her welfare, allow her Majesty to remain 
oppressed by foreign infamy and overwhelmed by domestic: detesta~ 
tion, provided you leave her to our management and instruction ; as 
to her continental amours, we don’t care one farthing about Taem, 
the more irregular her conduct shall be here, the sooner the crimes 
now charged against her will be believed,: without even the formality 
or expense of a trial, and then being once exposed, she will be de- 
tested and deserted of course. To expedite this happy event we will 
invite over Pergami, and Vassali, the patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
even the pope; andif these continental worthies fail, we will throw 
into their assistance, the wisest of all wise men in the world, and 
should there. be still a doubt, we will decide the matter at once with 
old Lushington and the leading journal of Europe... Only let us lave 
the Queen in a separate establishment and with her own court, let us 
continue to write her addresses, and to make speeches in her favour, 
and if we don’t drive out that great and able friend to his king and 
country, Lord Castlereagh; with his colleagues in office, anddrive 
ourselves in, we will prove to the people of England, as he has him- 
self convinced every Protestant in Ireland, that ‘Sir Harcourt: Lees'is 
the most ignorant, the most unprincipled, and the most disloyal, of 
all human beings, not excepting that most contemptible of reptiles, 
the man of corporate and absolute wisdom, , ¥ 

‘* I have now, Sir, to request your forgiveness for having thus long 
intruded upon your time; but the importance of the document, 
submitted through you for the consideration of a sovereign, whose 
injured feelings and invaded rights are dear to, and identified with 
the heart’s blood of every Protestant in this country, induced me to 
recall to the recollection of every man in the’ British empire, the 
character and the principles of that patriot and talented faction, whose 
inordinate ambition, and thirst for power and patronage, ' nearly 
eff.cted the destruction of the empire ; Jet any man read the answers 
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to the late addresses presented to her Majesty, and say whether the 
advisers of them ought not to be prosecuted for ai@H TREASON, and 
the writers of. them branded with eternal infamy. I have been en- 
gaged, Sir, for many months past, at the risk of my life, at the risk 
of my children’s lives (who were nearly burned in their beds in 
reward for their father’s exertions), in defending the religion of the 
empire and the administration of my king, against the infamous 
attempts of these men, who, under a pretence of love of country, 

exist in the expectation of indulging a love of office. Your 
memorable declaration on Mr. Wortley’s motion, in 1812, would 
alone have endeared you, Sir, to the affections of every Protestant.in 
this- country, had not the entire tenor of your public and private life, 
previously insured you the undivided reverence and respect of the 
united empire. Your wishes, as well as mine, Sir, will be defeated, 
should we ever be so unfortunate as to. see the Talents again trusted 
with power; let their insidious and profligate petition be rejected 
with contempt, let the Queen be put upon her trial, the Whigs still 
farther exposed by the investigation, and then, I trust, with the assist- 
ance of Almighty God, you will never again have cause to repeat 
your former declaration, that you objected to a national measure 
because it was UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

IT have the honour to subscribe myself, 
Sir, 
With every sentiment of respect, 
Most faithfully, 
HARCOURT LEES. 


Ee EE EE 


Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth ; or the Case fairly 
stated. By Thomas Harral. 12mo. Pp. 240. Baldwyn, 
Newgate Street. 1820. 


Axas for England! may the patriot and the moralist exclaim, 
while they contemplate the occurrences of the last few weeks. 
Never was such madness caused, never were Englishmen 
before induced so far to forget themselves and all the esta- 
blished maxims of law or the constitution, by means so bare- 
faced or so paltry. That the accusation of a queen should 
make a considerable disturbance throughout the kingdom, 
might be expected; still it might also be expected that before 
any persons pronounced her innocent, they would at least wait 
to hear the charges against her. Yet not only has this been 
forgotten, but all her accusers, the king, and his ministers, 
have been assailed with unparalleled violence and obloquy. 
Was, then, the Queen so dear to the rabble of London ? or 
was her innocence so clear, and her character always so unsus> 
ed, that suspicions were impossible? No such thing. 
e truth is, that all those who, from motives of plunder, am- 
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bition, ot revenge, (and we could particularise leading individuale 
under each head) have determined on a rebellion inthis coun- 
try, have availed themselves of the Queen’s presence to forward 
their designs. She has, whether from ignorance or meligalty, 
we cannot say, submitted to be their tool, and public mot 
have therefore been assailed in a manner totally unprecedented. 
In going and returning from Westminster the bishops: are 
abused by the most horrid blasphemies, and the judges have 
been insulted by threats and execrations. These facts prove 
the conspiracy to be directed: against religion and law, while 
the virulence with which the very name of his Majesty has 
been treated shew the evident design of overturning the mo- 
narchy. The press groans daily-with the most enormous lies, 
which an infatuated people swallow without examination, so that 
reason cannot be heard. The evidence already given might at 
least have induced some doubt, and the hesitation of the des 
fendant’s counsel suggest at least the difficulty of a satisfactory 
reply. Lola 
rH the midst of these confusions we are sorry to say that 
few have volunteered their efforts in defence of all that used 
to be dear to Christians and to Englishmen. Patting out of 
the question the guilt or innocence of the Queen, GOD and 
the Kine ought to have been the rallying signal, for Born are 
attacked. Yet scarcely a single individual, except the author 
of the volume before us, has had the courage*to take ‘up ‘his 
pen in so important a cause. Whether this is to be attributed 
to cowardice or despair, we know not, but we suspect the. lat- 
ter, a disease which should never affect the mind of. any:man, 
whose cause is good, and here was peculiarly ungrounded. 
Mr. Harral lives near Ipswich, and this timely publication has 
prevented that town from being disgraced, as so many others 
have been. A meeting was advertised for the absurd purpose 
of addressing this queen on $0th of August, but not an indi- 
vidual appeared. We are therefore warranted in affirming that 
if royalists and christians had been more active, much of this 
turbulence would have been prevented. 8 
_ Now, among other malignant sarcasms employed by the sedi« 
tious scoundrels of the metropolis, one was the drawing a 
parallel between our present monarch and Henry the Eighth, 
of which the only point of resemblance for their purpose 
seemed to be that the first endeavoured to prevent living in 
England, (for be it remembered this was all that was attempted, 
or would have been attempted, if the Queen had remained 
abroad) his consort, whom all respectable persons in Italy had 
long refused to visit, whilst the latter was proverbial for sparing 
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no woman in his lust, nor man in bis anger, of whose six wives 
his survivor only died a natural death undisgraced. Of the 
rest two were executed, two died divorced, and one in child- 
bed. Whereas our grossly-aspersed monarch did not even. 
seek divorce, but only endeavoured that the throne, so long 
adorned by the silent, but inestimable virtues of a Char- 
lotte, should not be polluted by one charged with the most 
enormous offences against the laws of God, against the laws of 
man, — the property of her own brave and lamented bro- 
ther. If Caroline be a copy of any of Henry’s wives, at pre- 
sent it would appear to be Catherine Howard. and should this 
trial prove that to be really the case, well would it be for the 
morals of the world could Catherine’s punishment be extended 
to her.. Where decency and the public feelings have been so 
outraged, lenity partakes not of mercy but imbecility. How- 
ever, turning from this disgusting subject to our truly patriotic 
and spirited author, we observe, that he has divided his volume 
into four parts. I. Strictures on the law of divorce, and modes 
of prosecution for adultery. II. Historical Sketch of the trials 
of Henry’s Queens. Ill. Narrative of the Proceedings against 
her Majesty, when Princess of Wales. 1V. Parallel between 
the lives and characters of Henry VIII. and his present Majesty, 
George IV. We earnestly wish that these parts were reduced 
intoa smaller compass, and printed at a low price, that they 
might open the eyes of at least some of our infatuated coun- 
trymen. We peruse with pity the mournful tale of Anne Bo- 
lyn, nor can we help contrasting the demeanour of that beau- 
tifel and innocent sufferer, with the masculine boldness and 
unblushing appearance of the present defendant. This diffe- 
rence could not have escaped Mr. Harral’s observance, and. we 
are somewhat disappointed that, as he has enabled us to com- 
pare their portraits, he has not also given a comparison of their 
haviour too. But the manners of an interesting and inno- 
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cent — alsely accused, remain for ever exemplified in 


Anne Boleyn, which we hope in this country will always remain 
a unique picture. How happy would she have been had her 
husband been actuated towards her, guiltless as she was, with 
any thing like the generous sentiments which the then Prince 


nt exercised to his consort, once already severely repri- 


manded, as thus detailed, p. 150. | 


*¢ The debts of the princess amounted to 49,0001. (they amounted 
in reality to 80,0001. but they had been reduced to the former sum, 
in consequence of a grant from the droits of admiralty) and, to 
liquidate that debt, the prince undertook to set apart 10,000I. a year, 
reducing his annual income to 43,000]. as Prince of Wales, which, 
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with 13,0001..from the duchy of Cornwall, was the whole of the 
sum on which he was reduced to live. ‘ I question,’ said bis Lord- 
ship, ‘ if ever there was a husband who made greater sacrifices for the 
comfortable establishment of his wife than the Prince of Wales then 
did. However the conduct of his Royal Highness may be tortured, 
and whatever unfavourable construction may be put upon it, I defy 
any person to say that he ever betrayed any thing of a vindictive na- 
ture towards her, or the smallest wish to interfere with her sacial 
comforts. On the contrary, he made sacrifices which no other hus- 
band in the land, had he been brought before. Parliament, would have 
been called on to make. So far from the existence of the colour of 
mind which has been falsely attributed to his royal highness, if he 
could possibly have increased her income without being supposed to 
be truckling to the base attacks which were continually made on him, 
he would not have waited for the suggestion of his ministers. Had 
she disentangled herself from the base cabal by whom she was-sure 
rounded, with the greatest satisfaction he would have entered into the 
feelings of her wants himself, and not have suffered his family to be 
dragged, as it has been, before the public.” : 


Indeed, were this subject to be discussed simply as a ques- 
tion between two private persons, it would be easily shewn 
that the well-known generous disposition of the husband would 
have insured every respect to the wife during a separation, if 
her conduct had been tolerably decorouss We insist upon it 
that all the prima facie evidence is against her. But the whole 
discussion is so perverted by a rebellious faction, that no reason- 
ing can be attended to. We shall, however, make another 
extract from this timely and well executed volume, which may 


serve to afford matter for reflection to those who can yet fe- 
flect. 3 


** The king, however, it was well known, had uniformly adhered 
to the determination which he had made, as far back as the year 1796, 
of never reviving with her a state of connubial intercourse. It could 
not, therefore, be reasonably expected that, at the decease of his royal 
father, he should all at once depart from a resolution which, for. a 
number of years, he had so firmly maintained. Whether the queen 
would return to England, and whether she would be included in the 
imposing ceremony of coronation, were questions of a very different 
nature. Those questions were warmly and anxiously discussed by the 
public ; and the sons of faction were, as usual, indefatigably active in 
exciting and fomenting the worst feelings of the worst part of the 
people. His Majesty's ministers were most critically, most painfully 
circumstanced. They were aware of the excited state of the public 
mind ; they fully understood the nature of their royal master’s feelings 
towards the queen ; they were possessed of information unknown to, 
and beyond the reach of, the public ; and whether that information 
Was true or false, they knew it to be of such a complexion as to war- 
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tant the most serious apprehensions of the consequence, should’it be 
unfolded to the country at large. Under these considerations, how 
were they to act ? Could they desert the councils of their master ? 

As honest and as honourable men, holding high and responsible offices. 
in the state, could they shrink from their duty to the nation? - Had 
they done so, would not the opposition have instantly branded them as 
the basest betrayers of their king and of their country? As minis- 
ters, as patriots, as men, it behoved them to endeavour, to the utmost, 
to reconcile all differences, to satisfy, as far as possible, the claims of 
right and justice between the king and the queen, and between each 
of these illustrious personages, individually, and the people ; and, 
above all, to conserve the hallowed cause of morality and virtue 
against the sacrilegious touch of impurity, impelled by the panders of 
infamy and crime. Serious, indeed, are understood to have begn 
many of the discussions of the cabinet on the subject. |The proposi- 
tion of suing for a divorce is said to have been repeatedly canvassed, 
and at leagth finally rejected. His Majesty made a sacrifice of his 
private feelings to the public good. 

“ It isso congenial to the humanity, the gallantry, the chivalry, of 
the English character, to sympathise with the object of oppression, or 
of supposed oppression, more particularly when that object is a wo- 
man, that no surprise could be felt at the loud, the enthusiastic ex- 
somes which were heard in favour of the queen. Surprise would, 

deed, have been just, had- not such ebullitions of general sentiment 
arisen. It is the glorious principle, too, of English law, that the ac- 
eused is regarded as. innocent until proved tobe guilty. Thus, to their 
high and lasting honour, the prepossessions of Englishmen, and still 
more of Englishwomen, were extensively enlisted in favour of the | 

ueen, The only regret is, that a display of sentiment so generous, 
so noble-minded, should have been seized upon by the seditious press, 
and by the whole disaffected part of the community, and turned to 
the worst of purposes. 

- €€ The omission of her Majesty’s name in the liturgy was the first 
great signal for a popular outcry, and, until the present day, it has 
continued to. be one of the main rallying points of that party which 
has chosen not only to insist that the queen is innocent, but boldly and 
unblushingly to proclaim that the king and his ministers are guilty. 
Guilty ! of what ? Of condemning an individual unheard? No; 
of presuming to institute an inquiry into the conduct of one, whose 
character, for the honour of her. sex, of her husband, and of this 
moral, virtuous, great, and lofty-souled nation, ought to be spotless as 
theermine, Where is the innocent man, or the innocent woman, 
who would not gladly submit to the severest scrutiny rather than 
labour for a single hour under the imputation of crime? How, 
then, can these proud and boastful, these bitter and malignant abet- 
tors of the queen’s honour justify themselves in the eye of the world, 
or. of their God, in thus endeavouring to check and suppress that 
inquiry-which alone can establish the purity of her Majesty's fame: 
If her Majesty be indeed innocent, as must be the anxious, heartfelt 
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wish and praye yer of every good and honourable man, let her innocence 
be shewn ; let it be proclaimed in the face of heaven ; let it, be estar 
blished so firmly, that the tongue of slander shall never again dare. ,to 
raise against it the faintest whisper of suspicion,” 


It ever has been usual for the ferocious to turn accusers. 
They are the first to commit an outrage, and then complain as 
if outraged themselves. Thus the Queen’s party complain of 
persecution, whilst they are themselves the only persecutors, 
attacking the characters and persons of all opposed to them 
with a virulence. never before known. in England. Many wit- 
nesses were prevented from coming by threats of 
violence, and every effort has been made, not to bring facts’ to 
light, but to keep them secret. Are such efforts usually made 
to protect innocent persons ? It is needless to urge these points. 
All men must be aware of the truth, although, through sedi- 
tious motives, they will not acknowledge it, or like the mob, 
salute William Austin with God bless your Royal Mother ! 

On the parallel which has been made between these two 
monarchs, Mr. Harral observes with great beauty and propriety 
as follows : 


‘«‘ The attempt to draw a parallel between the lives and characters 
of two such princes as Henry the Eighth of England, of the House 
of Tudor, and his present Majesty, George the Fourth, of the Honse 
of Brunswick, may to many, perhaps, appear strange. When it 
is considered, however, that Cesar and Brutus have been 
with each other, and that a paralle] has actually been drawn between 
Buonaparte and Lord Sidmouth, the achievement may not. be, deemed 
altogether hopeless. The time bas been when the name of Edward 
the Black Prince, or that of England’s gallant Harry the Fifth; would 
have been thought to harmonize better with the name of the present 
illustrious occupant of the proudest and most justly honoured throne 
of Europe ; but the times are changed, and the spirit of the moment . 
requires that the names of Henry the Eighth and George the Fourth, 
names‘ joined, not matched,’ should be associated together. ; 

“* For the bold originality of the idea—an idea at which the wise 
may wonder, and the good may tremble—the world, however, is not 
indebted to the present writer. Twice at least bas the attempt been 
made—seriously made -to raise the character of Henry at the ex- 
pense of that of George ; to exhibit the existing sovereign of these 
‘Tealms, as a fiend of darkness compared even with the blood-stained 
tyrant, Henry the Eighth. In this envied path of loyalty, in this wor- 
thy offering at the shrine of truth and justice—it was for a titled poet, 
the grand debaucher of the morals of his countrymen, to lead the 
way ; it was for the base and degraded’ conductor of the most infa- 
mous journal in the universe, to follow. 

** The subject is pregnant with. interest, but to render justice to its 
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weight and magnitude would require a greater portion of time and of 
jabour, and more extent of space than’ can at present be accorded, 
Instead of finished portraits, hasty and imperfect sketches can alone 
be offered. The likenesses, however, shall be preserved ; and, at 
some future period, the rude outline may sina be filled up, and 
all the tints and shadowings of characteristic truth be supplied. 

“ Henry, in his early youth, was a handsome, brave, and generous 
ptince: George, the eldest born of our late revered monaich, in all 
the grace of person and of mind, was also the delight of his royal 
parents, and the pride of the country over which he was destined to 
reign. If these young men had their foibles, were they not the natu- 
ral foibles of youth—were they not foibles incidental to, and resulting 
from, their birth and lofty station ? George, as well as Henry, was 
the handsomest, the most elegant, the most accomplished prince of his 
time. Henry was fond of splendour and of military parade : George 
‘was equally partial to camps and reviews, and all the ‘ pride, “ 
and circumstance of. glorious war.’ Had not the peculiarity of thelt 
situations restrained them, they would both, it may fairly be presumed, 
have gained many a well-fought battle in their country’s cause ; and, 
the’ bravest amongst the brave, their names would have flourished for 
ever in the annals of heroic fame. High-spirited and chivalric in his 
notions, tilts and tournaments, the grand amusements of the age, were 
the delight of the youthful Henry. Where shall we find a more 
lively; exhilarating, soul-entrancing picture than the interview between 
‘ those sons of glory, those two lights of men,’ Henry, and his. gallant 
friend, the king of France, in the camp of the cloth of gold, ‘ in the 
vale of Arde!’ Who.can refrain from exclaiming, that there Henry 
‘was ‘every inch aking. The future historian, in recording the daz- 
zling glories of the reign of George III. will pourtray, in glowing 
colours,‘the splendour of the Prince Regent's court, the display of all 
that was grand and magnificent, when, by the superior prowess of 
Britain, one of the most horrible wars that ever devastated the world 
had been closed in a triumphant peace. It will not then be said that 
the Prince Regent of England fell short of even Henry the Eighth, in 
all that:could aliure, and charm, and fascinate the eye. 

_ * In early youth, without experience, exposed to a thousand temp- 
tations, and almost without controul in the expenditure of money, 
George and Henry were alike prodigal rather than parsimonious. 
Equally devoted to balls, concerts, masquerades, and all the attractive 
assemblages of the softer sex, George, alike with Henry, was the 
fondest admirer of woman, the most devoted suppliant at the shrine 
of beauty, the most fervent worshipper at the altar of love. To 
princes so accomplished—so elevated by their birth and station—tow- 
ering in the pride of wealth, of youth and health, and personal 
acquirement above compeer, is it to be wondered at, that beauty should 
have been lavish of her favours? Would it not rather have been 
matter of surprise, of wonder, of astonishment, had not attractions 
so superlative drawn around them a bevy of all that was alluring and 
seductive in the English court, and in the English nation at lorg , 
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I¢ was all but impossible that men so favoured by nature, possessing 
so much adventitious, as well as natural merit, should not be encir- 
cled by flatterers, parasites, and adventurers of all descriptions. Had 
they resisted the numerous temptations by which they were assailed, 
they must have been more or less than men.” 


True and accurate as these reflections may be, we fear the 
outrageous rabble are too far gone to listen to the still small 
voice of reason, and that rothing but a strong hand can arrest 
the progress of rebellion. Oh, that some decided character 
would now dare to stand forward his country’s hero in her hour 
of need, who, fearless of obloqyys and of consequences, durst 
venture on decisive measures. How would present and future 
generations, freed from the spoiler, how would our wives and 
daughters, protected from the insults of those who have already 
made every brothel of London stink with their debaucheries, 
how would the christian world, rescued from infidels, bless the 
man who, at this time, assuming a vigour beyond the laws, 
should repress the rebellious, and punish their leaders with 
instant death. In short, we would recommend the strongest 
measures. Let men of property arm and associate to support 
the execution of the laws. Let the laws be maintained with 
severity, the hour of concession ‘is past, and let especially all 
the libellous fomentors of the populace suffer without delay 
for their accumulated guilt. At any rate, let us fall like men, 
not be led to the slaughter like sheep. 
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The Abbot. By the author of * Waverley.” In three vols. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


WueEn we redde The Monastery, it appeared that the author. 
of these entertaining romances had nearly exhausted his inven- 
tion by having recourse to the foolish fiction of the White Lady 
of Avenel. ‘The. sequel of the Monastery, however, most de- 
cidedly proves the contrary, and leaves us astonished at the 
mental powers of the author, Besides, although it is truly a 
sequel, and brings back to our notice several of our old ac- 
quaintance, the writer, with a degree of good sense not usually 
exhibited by public favourites, has totally abandoned the White 
‘Lady. Except a slight allusion to her in Friar Philip’s con- 
fession, and once again in the very last sentence of the work, 
she is, as she ought to be, forgotten. The Scotch dialect, too, 
is rarely introduced. All the principal performers are in gen- 
teel life, the events are founded on historic truths, and the whole 
Interwoven with a degree of consummate art, which nothing 
but long practice could have attained. 

No. 268, Vol, 59, September, 1820. E 
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Our readers of The Monastery will recollect that Jaliati 
Avenel died in the field of battle, and that his fair friend’ Ca- 
therine died with him, having a child in her arms ; that Hal- 
bert Glendinning married Mary of Avenel, and took possession 
of the castle. This work opens about ten years after that 
event, The lady of Avenel is childless, and her husband, Sir 
Halbert, becomes a deep politician, and an intrepid warrior. 
Hence in those bustling days, when the intrigues and misfor- 
tunes of Queen Mary, with the outrages of the headlong refor- 
mation of John Knox, kept all Seotland in endless change and 
hazard, the knight was rarely at home, and the lady left without 
amusement, and without a companion to solitude, which, even 
to the most innocent, and to the best employed, will ever be 
a state of melancholy and sorrow. In this state of mind, pon- 
dering on her childless state, and watching the little peasantry: 
launching their little boats on the lake which surrounded the 
castle, one of them ran an imminent risk of being drowned, 
and was saved by the lady’s attendant, Wolj, a rough-haired 
greyhound. The child was taken to the castle, and being an 
orphan supported by a wandering kind of crazy woman, called: 
Magdalen Greme, became the lady’s page, pet, and spoiled 
child. His high, untamed, and untaught spirits rendered him 
quickly obnoxious to the other favourites of the castle. Mr. 
Wingate, an old steward, and Mrs. Lilias, the waiting maid. 
The usual consequences followed ; he was turned off, and, as 
he went he knew not. whither, fell in again with this old wo- 
man, Magdalen Greme. And the following extract will intro- 
duce to us the grandmother of our hero (for.such he truly is,, 
and not the Abbot) our hero himself, and his heroine. Every 
lhiarlequin, we know, must have his columbine. 


‘‘In the course of their journey the travellers spoke little to each 
other. Magdalen Greme chaunted, from time to time, in a low 
voice, a part of some one of those beautiful old Latin hymns which 
belopg to the Catholic service, muttered an Ave or a Credo, and so 
passed on, lost in devotional contemplation. The meditations of her 
grandson were more bent on mundane matters; and many a time, 
as a moorfowl arose from the heath, and shot along the moor, utter- 
ing his bold crow of defiance, he thought of the jolly Adam Wood- 
cock, and. his trusty goss-hawk ; or, as they passed a thicket where 
the low trees and bushes were intermingled with tall fern, furze, 
and broom, so as to form a thick and intricate cover, his dreams were 
of a roe-buck and a brace of gaze-hounds, But frequently his mind 
returned to the benevolent and kind mistress whom he had left 
behind him, offended justly, and unreconciled by any effort of his. 

‘« My step would be lighter, he thought, and so would my heart, 
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could I but have returned to see ber for one instant, and to say, 
Lady, the orphan-boy was wild, bot not ungrateful. 

*¢ Travelling in these divers moods, about the hour of noon they 
reached a small straggling village, in which, as usua), were seen one 
or two of those predominating towers, or peel-houses, which, for 
reasons of defence elsewhere detailed, were at that time to be found 
in every Border hamlet. A brook flowed beside the village, and 
watered the valley in which it stood. There was also a mansion at 
the end of the village, and a )ittle way separated from it, much 
dilapidated, and in very bad order, but appearing to have been the 
abode of persons of some consideration. The situation was agreeable, 
being an angle formed by the stream, bearing three or four large 
sycamore trees, which, being in full leaf, served to relieve the dark 
appearance of the mansion, which was built of a deep red stone. The 
house itself had been a large one, but was now obviously too big for 
the inmates; several windows were filled up, especially those which 
opened from the lower story; others were blockaded in a less substantial 
manner. The court before the door, which bad once been defended 
with a species of low outer-wall, now ruinous, was paved, but 
the stones was completely covered with long grey nettles, thistles, 
and other weeds, which, shooting up betwixt the flags, had dis- 
placed many of them from their level. Even matters demanding 
more peremptory attention had been left neglected, in a manner 
which argued sloth or poverty in the extreme. The stream, under- 
mining a part of the bank near an angle of the ruinous wal}, had 
brought it down, with a corner turret, the roins of which Tay in the 
bed of the river. The current, interropted by the ruins which it had 
overthrown, and turned yet nearer to the site of the tower, had greatly 
enlarged the breach it had made, and was in the process of under- 
mining the ground on’ which the house itself stood, unless it were 
speedily protected by sufficient bulwarks. 

“* AJl this attracted Roland Greme’s observation as they approached 


the dwelling by a winding path, which gave them, at intervals, a 


view of it from different points. 

‘*.* If we goto yonder house,’ he said to his mother, ‘ I trast it is 
but for a short visit. It looks as if two rainy days from the north- 
west would send the whole into the brook.’ 

** * You see but with the eyes of the body,’ said the old woman ; 
* God will defend his own, though it be forsaken and despised of 
men. Better to dwell on the sand, under his Jaw, than fly to the “ 
rock of haman trust.’ 

** As she thus spoke, they entered the court before the old mansion, 
and Roland could observe that the front of it had formerly been con- 
siderably ornamented with carved work, in the same dark-coloured 
free-stone of which it was built. But all these ornaments had been 
broken down and destroyed, and only the shattered vestiges of niches 
and entablatures now strewed the place which they had once occu- 
pied. The larger entrance in front was walled up, bat a little foot- 
path, which, from its appearance, seemed to be rarely trodden, led 
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to a small wicket defended by a door well clenched with iron-headed 
nails, at which Magdalen Graeme knocked three times, pausing be- 
twixt each knock, until she heard an answering tap from within. 
At the last knock, the wicket was opened by a pale thin female, who 
said ‘Benedicitt qui venient in nomine Domini.’ They entered, and 
the portress hastily shut behind them the wicket, and made fast the 
massive fastenings by which it was secured. 

** The female led the way through a narrow entrance, into a vesti- 
bule of some extent, paved with stone, and having -benches of 
the same solid material ranged around. At the upper end was an 
oriel window, but part of the intervals formed by the stone shafts 
and mullions was blocked up, so that the apartment was very 
gloomy. : 

‘* Here they stopped, and the mistress of the mansion, for such 
she was, embraced Magdalen Graeme, and greeting her by the title 
of sister, kissed her, with much solemnity, on either side of the 
face. 

‘© * The blessing of Our Lady be upon you, my sister,’ were her 
next words; and they left no doubt upon Roland’s mind respecting 
the religion of their hostess, even if he could have suspected his 
venerable and zealous guide of resting elsewhere than in the habita- 
tion of an orthodox Catholic. They spoke together a few words in 
private, during which he had leisure to remark more particularly the 
appearance of his grandmother's friend. 

‘‘ Her age might be between fifty and sixty ; her looks had a 
mixture of melancholy and unhappiness, that bordered on discontent, 
and obscured the remains of beauty which age had still left on her 
features. Her dress was of the plainest and most ordinary sort, of 
a dark colour, and, like Magdalen Greme’s, something approaching 
to a ieligious habit. Strict neatness, and cleanliness of person, 
seemed to intimate, that if poor, she was not reduced to squalid or 
heart-broken distress, and that she was still sufficiently attached to 
life to retain a taste for its decencies, if not its elegancies. Her 
manner, as well as her features and appearance, argued an original 
condition and education far above the meanness of her present appear- 
ance. In short, the whole figure was such as to excite the idea, 
‘ That female must have had a history worth knowing.’ While 
Roland Grzeme was making this very reflection, the whispers of the 
two females ceased, and the mistress of the mansion approaching 
him, looked on his face and person with much attention, and, as it 
seemed, some interest, | 

*« « This, then,’ she said, addressing his relative, ‘ is the child of 
thine unhappy daughter Magdalen; and him, the only shoot from 
your ancient tree, you are willing to devote to the Good Cause.’ 

«** Yes, by the rood.’ answered Magdalen Graeme in her usual 
tone of resolved determination, ‘ to the good cause I devote him, 
flesh and fell, sinew and limb, body and soul.’ 

“¢*«Thou art a happy woman, sister Magdalen,’ answered her 
companion, ‘ that, lifted so high above human affection and human 
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feeling, thou canst bind such a victim to the horns of the altar. Had 
I been called to make such sacrifice—to plunge a youth so young 
and fair into the plots and blood-thirsty dealings of the time, not 
the patriarch Abraham, when he led Isaae up the mountain, would 
have rendered more melancholy obedience.’ 

‘« She then continued to look at Roland with a mournful aspect of 
compassion, until the intentness of her gaze occasioned his colour to 
rise, and he was about to move out of its influence, when he was 
stopped by-his grandmother with one hand, while with the other she 
divided the hair upon his forehead, which was now crimson with 
bashfulnesss, while she added, with a mixture of proud affection and 
firm resolution,—‘ Ay, look at him well, my sister, for on a fairer 
face thine eye never rested. I, too, when first [ saw him, felt as the 
worldly feel, and was half shaken in my purpose. But no wind can 
tear a leaf from the withered tree which has long been stripped of its 
foliage, and no mere human casualty can awaken the mortal feelings 
which have long slept in the calm of devotion.’ 

* While the old woman thus spoke, her manner gave the lie to 
her assertions, for the tears rose to her eyes while she added, ‘ But 
the fairer and the more spotless the victim, is it not, my sister, the 
more worthy of acceptance ?? She seemed glad to escape from the 
sensations which agitated her, and instantly added, ‘ He will 
escape, my sister-—there will be a ram caught in the thicket, and the 
hand of our revolted brethren shall not be on the youthful Joseph. 
Heaven can defend its own rights, even by means of babes and suck- 
lings, of women and beardless boys.’ 

‘** Heaven hath left us,’ said the other female; ‘for our sins 
and our fathers’ the succours of the blessed saints have abandoned 
this accursed land. We may win the crown of martyrdom, but not 
that of earthly triumph. One, too, whose prudence was at this 
deep crisis so indispensible, has been called to a better world. The 
Abbot Eustatius is no more.’ 

“« * May his soul have mercy,’ said Magdalen Graeme, ‘ and may 
Heaven, too, have mercy upon us, who linger bebind in this bloody 
land! His loss is, indeed, a perilous blow to our enterprize; for 
who remains behind possessing his far-fetched experience, his self- 
devoted zeal, his consummate wisdom, and his undaunted courage ! 
He hath fallen with the church’s standard in his hand, but God will 
raise up another to lift the blessed banner. Whom have the Chapter 
elected in his room ?’ 

‘‘*Tt is rumoured no one of the few remaining brethren dare 
accept the office. The heretics have sworn that they will permit no 
fature election, and will .heavily punish any attempt to create a new 
Abbot of Saint Mary's, Conjuraverunt inter se principes, dicentes, 
Projictamus laqueos ejus.’ | 

** * Quo usque Domine— answered Magdalen ; ‘ this, my sister, 
were indeed a perilous and fatal breach in our band ; but I am firm 
in my belief, that another will arise in the place of him so untimely 
removed. Where is thy daughter Catherine ?” 
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*** In the parlour,’ answered the matron, ‘ but ———" She looked 
at Roland Graeme, and muttered something in the ear of her friend. 

“«¢ Fear it not,’ answered Magdalen Graeme, ‘ it is both lawful 
and necessary—fear nothing from him—I would he were as weil 

unded in the faith by which alone comes safety, as he is free from 
thought, deed, or speech of villainy—therein is the heretics’ disci- 
pline to be commended, my sister, that they train up their youth in. 
strong morality, and choak up every inlet to youthful folly.’ 

“*« [tis but a cleansing of the outside of the cup,’ answered her 
friend, ‘ a whitening of the sepulchre ; but he shall see Catherine, 
since you, sister, judge it safe and meet.—Follow us, youth,’ she. 
added, and led the way from the apartment with her friend. These 
were the only words which the matron had addressed to Roland 
Graeme, who obeyed them in silence. As they paced through several 
winding passages and waste apartments with a very slow step, the 
young page had leisure to make some reflections on his situation,—_ 
reflections of a nature which his ardent temper considered as specially 
disagreeable. It seemed he had now got two mistresses, or tutoresses, 
instead of one, both elderly women, and both, it would seem, in 
league to direct his motions according to their own pleasure, and 
for the accomplishment of plans to which he was no party. This, 
he thought, was too much ; arguing reasonably enough, that what- 
ever right his grandmother and benefactress had to guide his motions, 
she was neither entitled to transfer her authority, or to divide it with 
another, who seemed to assume, without ceremony, the same tone of 
absolute command over him. 

‘* But it shall not long continue thus, thought Roland; I will not 
be all my life the slave of a woman’s whistle, to live upon her exhi- 
bition, go when she bids, and come when she calls. No, by Saint 
Andrew! the hand that can hold the lance is above the controul of 
the distaff. I will leave them the slip’d collar in their hands on the 
first opportunity, and let them execute their own devices by their 
owa proper force. {t may save them both from a peril, for I guess 
what they meditate is not like to prove either safe or easy—the Earl 
of Marray and his heresy are too well rooted to be grubbed up by 
two old women. 

“« As he spoke thus, they entered a low room, in \which a third 
female was seated. This apartment was the first he had observed in 
the mansion which was furnished with moveable seats, and with a 
wooden table, over which was laid a piece of tapestry. A carpet was 
spread on the floor, there was a fire-grate in the chimney, and, in 
brief, the apartment had the air of being habitable and inbabited. 

“«* But Roland’s eyes found better employment than to make obser- 
vations on the accommodations of the chamber; for this second 
female inhabitant of the mansion seemed something very different 
from any thing he had yet seen there, At his first entry, she had 
greeted with a silent and low obeisance the two aged matrons, then 
glancing her eyes towards Roland, she adjusted a veil which hung 
back over her shoulders, so as to bring it over her face; an operation 
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which she performed with much modesty, but without either affected 
haste or embarrassed timidity. 

_« During this manoeuvre Roland had time to observe, that the 
face was that of a girl not much past sixteen apparently, and that the 
eyes were at once soft.and brilliant. To these very favourable observa- 
tions was added the certainty, that the fair object to whom they 
referred possessed an excelient shape, bordering, perhaps, on embon- 


point, and therefore rather that of a Hebe than of a Sylph, but beau- 


tifully formed, and shewn to great advantage by the close jacket and 
petticoat, which she wore afier a foreign fashion, the last not quite 
long enough absolutely to conceal a very pretty foot, which rested on 
a bar of the table at which she sate ; her round arms and taper fin- 
gers very busily employed in repairing the piece of tapestry which 
was spread on it, which exhibited several deplorable fissures, enough 
to demand the utmost skill of the most expert seamstress. 

‘* It is to be remarked, that it was by stolen glances that Roland 
Greme contrived to ascertain these interesting particulars; and he 
thought he could once or twice, notwithstanding the texture of the 
veil, detect the damsel in the act of taking similar cognizance of his 
own person. The matrons in the mean while continued their sepa- 
rate conversation, eyeing from time to time the young people, in a 
manner which left Roland in no doubt that they were the subject of 
their conversation. At length he distinctly heard Magdalen Graeme 
say these words ; ‘ Nay, my sister, we must give them opportunity 
to speak together, and to become acquainted ; they must be person- 
ally known to each other, or how shall they be able to execute what 
they are entrusted with ? 

“< It seemed as if the matron, not fully satisfied with her friend’s 
reasoning, continued to offer some objections ; but they were borne 
down by her more dictatorial friend. 

‘*** It must be so,’ she said, ‘ my dear sister ; let. ns therefore go 
forth on the balcony, to finish our conversation.—And do you,’ she 
said, addressing Roland and the girl, ‘ become acquainted with each 
other. , ' 

‘* With this she stepped up to the young woman, and, raising her 
veil, discovered features which, whatever might be their ordinary 
complexion, were now covered with a universal blush. 

“« « Licitum sit,’ said Magdalen, looking at the other matron. 

““* Vix licitum,’ replied the other, with reluctant and hesitating 
acquiescence ; and again adjusting the veil of the blushing girl, she 
dropped it so as to shade, though not to conceal, her countenance, 
and whispered to her, in a tone loud enough for the page to hear, 
*‘ Remember, Catherine, who thou art, and for what destined,’ 

“‘ The matron then retreated with Magdalen Greme through one 
of the casements of the apartment, that opened on a large broad 
balcony, which, with its ponderous balustrade, had once run along 
the whole south front of the building which faced to the brook, and 
formed a pleasant and commodious walk in the open air. It was 
how, in some places, deprived of the balustrade, in others broken and’ 
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narrowed ; but, ruinous as it was, could still be used asa pleasant 
promenade. Here, then, walked the two ancient dames, busied in 
their private conversation; yet not so much so, but what - Roland 
could observe the matrons, as their thin forms darkened the casement 
in passing or repassing before it, dart a glance into the apartment, to 
see how matters were going on there.” 


After a few very interesting interviews between the young 
folks and the old ones, Magdalen and her charge arrive at the 
monastery of Kennaghuair, during the election of Edward 
Glendinning to the abbacy, ruined as the house was, and its 
monks dispersed. An attack was just then made by the neigh- 
bours, partly through frolic, according to some remaining cus- 
toms of Popery, and partly in good earnest. Their outrages 
were stopped by the sudden appearance of Sir Halbert him- 
self, whose affection for his brother was not diminished by the 
difference of their faith or fortune. This accidental meeting 
being the pivot on which turned all the fortunes of the dis- 
carded page, who went by the name of Roland Greme, we 
will give an extract from it, which also aecounts for his dismis- 
sal from the castle. 


“¢ ¢ But I will take no such thing,’ said Dan of the Howlet-hirst, 
sullenly resisting the efforts of Woodcock, who was dragging him 
out of the church ; when, the quick military eye of Sir Halbert Glen- 
dinning detecting Roland Greme betwixt his two guards, the Knight 
exclaimed, ‘Soho! falconer ;— Woodcock ,—knave, hast thou brought 
my Lady’s page in mine own livery, to assist at this hopeful revel of 
thine, with your wolves and bears? since you were at such mum- 
mings, you might, if you would, have at least saved the credit of my 
household, by dressing him up as a jack-an-apes—bring him hither, 
fellows !' 

‘* Adam Woodcock was too honest and downright, to permit blame 
to light upon the youth, when it was undeserved. ‘ I swear,’ he said, 
‘by St. Martin of Bullions’ 

* «*© And what hast thou todo with Saint Martin ? 

“«« Nay, little enough, sir, unless when he sends such rainy days 
that we cannot fly a hawk—but I say to your worshipful knighthood, 
that as I am a true man’— 

«** As you area false varlet, had been the better obtestation.’ 

«*¢ Nay, if your knighthood allows me not to speak, I can hold my 
tongue—but the boy came not hither by my bidding for all that.’ 

“« But to gratify his own malapert pleasure, I warrant me,’ said 
Sir Halbert Glendinning.—‘ Come hither, young. springald, and tell 
me whether you have your misiress's license to be so far absent from 
the Castle, ortodishonou my livery by mingling in such a May-game?’ 

«“¢ Sir Halbert Glendinning,’ answered Roland Greme, with 
steadiness, ‘Ihave obtained the permission, or rather the commands, 
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of your lady, to dispose of my time hereafter according to my own | 
pleasure. I have been'a most unwilling spectator of this May-game, 
since it is your pleasure so to call it ; and I only wear your livery un- 
til I can obtain clothes which bear no such badge of servitude.’ 

‘¢* How am I'to understand this, young man?’ said Sir Halbert 
Glendinning ; ‘ speak plainly, for I am no reader of riddles. —That 
my lady favoured thee I know. What hast thou done to disobjige 
her, and occasion thy dismissal ?” 

‘«« « Nothing to speak of,’ said Adam Woodcock, answering for ‘the 
boy—* a foolish quarrel with me, which was more foolishly told over 
again to my honoured lady, cost the poor boy his place. For my part, 
I will say freely, that I was wrong from beginning to end, ‘except 
about the washing of the eyass’s meat. There I stand to it that I was 
right.’ : 

ar With that, the good-natured falconer repeated to his master the 
whole history of the squabble which had brought Roland Graeme into 
disgrace with his mistress, but in a manner so favourable for the page, 
that Sir Halbert conid not but suspect his generous motive. 

‘* ¢ Thou art a good-natured fellow,’ he said, ‘ Adam Woodcock.’ 

‘** As ever had falcon upon fist,’ said Adam ; ‘ and, for that matter, 
so is Master Roland; but, being half a gentleman by his office, his 
blood is soon up, and so is mine.’ 

‘** Well,’ said Sir Halbert, ‘ be it as it will, my lady has acted 
hastily, for this was no great matter of offence to discard the lad whom 
she had trained up for years ; but he, I doubt not, made it worse 
his prating—it jumps well with a purpose, however, which I had in 
my mind. Draw off these people, Woodcock, and you, Roland 
Graeme, attend me.’ : 


The consequence was, that Roland was dispatched to the 
Regent of Scotland, the Earl of Murray, then at Holy Rood 
House, with Adam Woodcock as his attendant. The surprise 
of the young man, then in his eighteenth year, who before 
that time had never strayed out of the sight of Avenel Castle, 
who had seen nothing but the peasantry of the wildest and 
most retired glens, is most excellently described. Seeing a 
nobleman attacked in the streets, according to the barbarous 
manners of those times, he flies to his assistance, and rescues 
him, whilst the arrival of the city guards disperses the com- 


batants. Who this nobleman was, we learn from the following 
Passage, 


“€ « By my word, Adam, I honour your advice ; and I promise you, 
that.I will practise by it as faithfully as if I were sworn apprentice to - 
you, to the trade and mystery of bearing myself with all wisdom and 
safety through the new paths of life that I am about to be engaged in.” 

“* © And therein you will do well,’ said the falconer ;'* and Ido not 
quatre] with you, Master Roland, for having a grain over much spirit, 
because I know one may bring to the hand a wild bawk which one 
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never can a dunghill hen—and so betwixt two faults you have the best 
side'on't. But besides your peculiar genius for quarreling and lugging 
Out) your side companion, my dear Master Roland, you have also the 
gift of peering ander every woman's muffler and screen, as if you ex- 
pected to find an old acquaintance. Though were you to spy one, I 
should be as much surprised at it, well wotting how few you have seen 
of these same wild-fowl, as I was at your taking so deep an interest 
even now in the Seyton.’ “64 

«* « Tash, man ! nonsense and folly,’ answered Roland Greme, ‘ I 
NT to see what eyes these gentle hawks have got under their 

‘* « Ay, but it’s a dangerous subject of inquiry,’ said the falconer ; 
« you had better hold out your bare wrist for an eagle to perch upon.— 
Look you, Master Roland, these pretty wild-geese cannot be hawked 
at without risk—they have as many divings, boltings, and volleyings, 
as the most ~ rom quarry that falcon ever flew at—And besides, 
every woman of*them is manned with her husband, or her kind friend, 
or her brother, or ber cousin, or her sworn servant at the least—But 
you heed me not, Master Roland, though I know the game so well— 
your eye is allon that pretty damsel who trips down the gait before 
us——by my certes, I will warrant her a blithe dancer either in reel or 
revel—a pair of silver morisco bells would become these pretty ancles 
ds well as the jesses would suit the fairest Norway hawk.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Thou art a fool, Adam,’ said the page, ‘ and I care not a button 
about the girl or her ancles—But what, the foul fiend, one must look 
at something ! | 

** ¢« Very true, Master Roland Graeme,’ said his guide, ‘ but let me 
pray you to choose your objects better. Look you, there is scarce a 
woman walks this High-gait with a silk screen or a pearlin muffler, 
but, as I said before, she has either gentleman usher before her, or 
kinsman, or lover, or husband at her elbow, or it may be a brace of 
stout fellows with sword and buckler, not so far behind but what they 
can follow close—But you heed me no more than a goss-hawk minds 
a yellow yoldring.’ , | 

** ©O yes, I do—I do mind you indeed,’ said Roland Greme, ‘ but 
hold my nag a bit—I will be with you in the exchange of a whistle.’ 
So saying, and ere Adam Woodcock could finish the sermon which 
was dying on his tongue, Roland Greme, to the falconer’s utter 
astonishment, threw him the bridle of his jeanet, jumped off horse- 
back, and pursued down one of the closes or narrow lanes, which, 
opening under a vault, terminate upon the main street, the very maiden 
to whom his friend had accused him of shewing so much attention,,. 
and who had turned down the pass in question. 

‘¢ « Saint Mary, Saint Magdalen, Saint Benedict, Saint Barnabas !’ 
said the poor falconer, when he found himself thus suddenly brought 
to a pause in the midst of the Canongate, and saw his young charge 
start off like a madman in quest of a damsel whom he had never, as 
Adam supposed, seen in his life before,—‘ Saint Satan and Saint Beel- 
zebub—for this would make one swear Saint and devil—what can 

have come over the lad, with a wanion !—And what shall I do the 
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whilst—he willhave his throat cut, the poor lad, as sure as I was born 
at the foot of Roseberry-Topping. Could I find some one.to hold the 
horses ! but they are as sharp here north-away as in canny Yorkshire 
herself, and quit bridle, quit titt, as we say. An’ I could but see one 
of our folks now, a holly sprig were worth a gold tassel ; or could I 
but see one of the Regent's men—but to leave the horses to a stranger, 
that I cannot—and to leave the place while the lad is in jeopardy, 
that I wonot.’ 

‘¢ We must leave the falconer, however, in the midst of his dis. 
tress, and follow the hot-headed youth who was the cause of his per. 

lexity. 

ee The latter. part of Adam Woodcock's sage remonstrance had been 
in a great measure lost upon Roland, for whose benefit it was intend- 
ed ; because, in one of the female forms which tripped along the street, 
muffled in a veil of striped silk, like the women of Brussels at this, 
day, his eye had discerned something which closely resembled the ex- 
quisite shape and spirited bearing of Catherine Seyton. Daring all 
the grave advice which the falconer was dinning into his ear, his eye 
continued intent upon so interesting an object of observation ; and, at 
length, as the damsel, just about to dive under one of the arched 
sages which afford outlet to the Canongate from the houses beneath, 
(a passage, graced by. a projecting shield of arms, supported by two. 
huge foxes of stone,) had lifted her veil, for the purpose perhaps of 
descrying who the horseman was who for some time had eyed her so 
closely, young Roland saw, under the shadow of the silken plaid,; 
enough of the bright azure eyes, fair locks, and blithe features, to in- 
duce him, like an inexperienced and rash madcap, whose wilful ways 
had never been traversed by contradiction, nor much subjected to con- 
sideration, to throw the bridle of his horse into Adam Woodcock’s 
hand, and Jeave him to play the waiting gentleman, while he dashed 
down the paved court after Catherine Seyton—all as aforesaid. 

** Women’s wits are proverbially quick, but apparently those of 
Catherine suggested no better expedient than fairly to betake herself 
to speed of foot, in hopes of baffling the page’s vivacity, by getting 
safely lodged before he could discover where. But a youth of eigh- 
teen, in pursuit of a mistress, is not so easily outstripped. Catherine 
fled across a paved court, decorated with large formal vases of stone, 
in which yews, cypresses,and other evergreens, vegetated in sombre 
sullenness, and gave a correspondent degree;of solemnity to the high 
and heavy building in front of which they were placed as ornaments, 
aspiring towards a square portion of the blue hemisphere, correspond 
ing exactly in extent to the quadrangle in which they. were atationed,. 
and all around which rose huge black walls, exhibiting windows in. 
rows of five stories, with heavy architraves over each, bearing armorial 
and religious devices. , 

“¢ Through this court Catherine Seyton flashed like a hunted doe, 
making the best use of those pretty legs which had attracted the com- 
mendation even of the reflective and cautions Adam Woodcock. She 

hastened towards a large door in the centre of the lower front of the 
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court, pulled the bobbin till the latch few up, and ensconced herself 
in the ancient mansion. -But, if ‘she fled like a doe, Roland Graeme 
followed with the speed and ardour of a youthful stag-hound, loosed, 
for the first time, on bis prey. He kept her in view, in spite of her 
efforts ; for it is remarkable, what an advantage in such a race the 
gallant who desires to see, possesses over the maiden who wishes not to 
be seen—an advantage which I have known counterbalance a great 
start in point of distance. In short, he saw the waving of her screen, 
or veil, at one corner, heard the tap of her foot, light as that was, as it 
crossed the court, and caught a glimpse of her figure just as she en- 
tered the door of the mansion. 

** Roland Greeme, inconsiderate and headlong as we have described 
him, having no knowledge of real life but from the romances which 
he had read, and not an idea of checking himself in the midst of any 
eager impulse ; possessed, besides, of much courage and readiness, 
never hesitated for a moment to approach the door through which the 
object of his search had disappeared. He, too, pulled the bobbin, and 
the latch, though heavy and massive, answered to the summons, and 
atose. The page entered with the same precipitation which had 
marked his whole proceeding, and found himself ina large gloomy 
hall, or vestibule, dimly enlightened by latticed casements of painted 
glass, and rendered yet dimmer through the exclusion of the sunbeams, 
owing to the height of the walls of those buildings by which the courte 
yard was enclosed, The walls of the hall were surrounded with suits 
of ancient and rusted armovr, interchanged with huge and massive 
stone scutcheons, bearing double tressures fleured and counter-fleured, 
wheat-sheaves, coronets, and so forth, things to which Roland Greme 
gave not a moment’s attention. 

' *€Tn fact, he only deigned to observe the figure of Catherine Seyton, 
who, deeming herself safe in the hall, had stopped to take breath after 
her course, and was reposing herself for a moment on a large oaken 
settle which stood at the upper end of the hall. The noise of Roland's 
entrance at once disturbed her; she started up with a faint scream of 
surprise, and escaped throughout one of the several folding-doors 
which opened into this apartment as acommon centre. This door, 
which Roland Greme instantly approached, opened on a large and 
well lighted gallery, at the upper end of which he could hear several 
voices, and the noise of hasty steps approaching toward the hall or 
vestibule. A little recalled to sober thought by an appearance of 
serious danger, he was deliberating whether he should stand fast or 
retire, when Catherine Seyton re-entered from a side door, runni 

towards him with as much speed as a few minutes since she had fled 


| from bim. - 


-  €Q, what mischief brought you hither ?’ she said; ‘ fly—fly, or 
you are a dead man,—or, stay—they come—flight is impossible—say 
you came to ask after Lord Seyton.” 

_ He had saved Catherine’s father. We must here, however, 
en passant, observe, that the fact of Catherine Seyton passing 
through the streets of Edinburgh without an attendant, is con- 
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trary completely to the manners of the day, and even to the 
very observations put here into the mouth.of. Woodcock. By 
those odd and fortunate occurrences which are to be found in 
works of imagination only, Roland Graeme is sent to be 

to Mary, the lovely and unfortunate Queen of Scotland, in ‘her 
confinement at Lochleven, and Catherine is her attendant. 
The sorrows of the Queen are here most affectingly described ; 
and the outlines of history filled up by inventions so just that 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves that they are fictitious, 
It is well known that the Lady of Lochleven was the mother 
of theillegitimate Regent by the Queen’s father. This. gives 
occasion to much sarcastic remark on the part of the Queen, 
which is answered by the Lady with allusions to the miscon- 
duct of that unfortunate Princess. We have, besides, man 
interviews between George Douglas aid the Queen, whic 
gave rise to that devoted Jove that induced him to contrive her 
escape. According to this Romance, his first effort failed, 
and the next was successful, principally by means of our own 
hero Roland, through the influence of Catherine Seyton. The 
escape is followed by the battle of Langside, and Mary’s re- 
treat into. England. But during this last interval, Roland is 
discovered to be the legitimate son of Julian Avenel, and 
therefore the next heir of the castle, Sir Halbert Glendinning 
being childless. Edward Glendinning, The Abbot, does not, 
in all these intricate circumstances, play a very conspicuous 
part, but his conduct is respectable and uniform. He retires 
into France and dies there, and the finale of the piece is as 
usual, in all these cases, from time immemorial. 

There seems to be impressed on the mind of the Author 
two or three striking characters, which may be recognized in 
all his Tales. The lively and arch Damsel, the terrific Witch, 
and the stern Puritan, ever float before his imagination. Di 
Vernon and Catherine. Seyton are copies of the first, Mag- 
dalen Graeme and Meg Merilies of the second, and we shall 
leave our readers to find out the resemblancer of the third in 
this work, from the diabolical, but unsuccessful attempt, de- 
tailed in the following manner, which we must premise by 
observing, that the Queen, irritated by being disappointed, ‘in 
a scheme for escaping, had bitterly reproached her hostess 
before the whole garrison of the Castle, who retired sufficiently 
enraged at the insult, 


“* The Lady of Lochleven sat alone in her chamber, endeavouring 
with sincere but imperfect zeal, to fix her eyes. and her attention on 
the black-lettered Bible which lay before her, bound in velvet :and 
embroidery, and adorned with massive silver clasps and knosps.’ But 
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she found her utmost efforts unable to withdraw her mind from the 
resentful recollection of what had last night passed betwixt her and 
the Queen, in which the latter bad with such bitter taunt reminded 
her of her early and long-répented transgression. | 

‘* Why, she said, should I resent so deeply, tbat another re- 
proaches me with that which I have never ceased to make matter of 
blushing to myself? and yet, why should this woman, who reaps 
at least, has reaped, the fruits of my folly, and has jostled my sop 
aside from the throne, why should she, in the face of all my domes- 
tics, and of her own, dare to upbraid me with my shame and folly? 



























er, I will wrestle with thee strongly, and with better suggestions than 
my own evil heart can supply. | 
** She again took up the sacred volume, and was endeavouring to 


the door of the room. Itopened at hercommand, and the Steward 
Dryfesdale entered, and stood before her with a gloomy and perturbed 
expression on his brow. 

«¢ © What has chanced, Dryfesdale, that thou lookest thus ?” said 
his mistress—‘ Have there been evil tidings of my son, or of my 
grandchildren ? : 4 

«¢ € No, lady,’ replied Dryfesdale, ‘ but you were deeply in- 
sulted last night, and I fear me thou art as deeply avenged this morn- 
ing—W here is the chaplain ?” 

. € © What mean you by hints so dark, and a question so sudden ? 
The chaplain, as you well know, is absent at Perth upon an assembly 
of the brethren.” | 

«* « I care not,’ answered the steward, ‘ he is but a priest of Baal,’ 

««'¢ Dryfesdale,’ said the Lady, sternly, ‘ what meanest thou? I 
have ever heard, that in the Low Countries thou didst herd with the 
Anabaptist preachers, those boars which tear up the vintage—but the 
ministry which suits me and my house must content my retainers.” 

«* § T would I had good ghostly counsei though,’ replied the stew- 
ard, not attending to his mistress’s rebuke, and seeming to speak to 
himself, ‘ this woman of Moab’ —— 

«¢ * Speak of her with reverence,’ said the lady, ‘ she isa king's 
daughter.’ 

‘* ¢ Beit so,’ replied Dryfesdale ; ‘ she goes where there is little 
difference betwixt her and a beggar’s child—Mary of Scotland is 
dying.’ | 

Mare Dying, andin my castle!’ said the lady, starting up in alarm ; 
‘ of what disease or by what accident !” ) 

‘¢ *. Bear patience; lady. The ministry was mine.’ 

«© ¢ Thine, villain and traitor !—how didst thou dare ?— 

«« © T heard you insulted, lady—I heard you demand vengeance— 
I promised it you, and I now bring tidings of it.” - 

«¢ ¢ Dryfesdale, I trust thou ravest,’ said the lady. 

«« « T ravenot,’ replied the steward ; ‘ that which was written of 
mea million of yearsere I saw the light, must be executed by me. 
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She hath that in her veins that, I fear me, will soon stop the springs 


~ of life.’ ; 
ed iy ¢ Cruel villain,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘ thou hast not poisoned 
her! aes 

e. «© ¢ And if I did,’ said Dryfesdale, ‘ what does it so greatly me- 
of fm tit? Men bane vermin—why not rid them of their enemies so ? in 

‘2. Italy they will do it for a cruizuedor.’ 

< « ¢ Cowardly ruffian, begone from my sight!’ bias 

od “« ¢ Think better of my zeal, lady,” said the steward, ‘ and judge 
) not without looking around you. Lindsay, Ruthven, and your kins- 

ie man Morton poniarded Rizzio, and yet you now see no blood on their 

bh embroidery—the Lord Semple stabbed the Lord of Sanquhar—does 
: his bonnet sit a jot more awry on his brow ? What noble lives in 
to Scotland who has not had a share, for policy or revenge, in some 
at such dealing ?—and who imputes it to them ? Be not cheated with 


ra names, a dagger or a draught work to the same end, and are little 
unlike—a glass phial imprisons the ‘one, and a leathern sheath the 
other—one deals with the brain, the other sluices the blood. Yet, I 
say not I gave ought to this lady,’ 

« ¢ What dost thou mean by thus dallying with me ?’ said the 





aid 







my lady ; § asthou wouldst save thy neck from the rope it merits, tell 
aa me the whole truth of this story—thou hast long been known a dane 
tu gerous man.’ 





<< « Ay, in my master’s service, I can be cold and sharp as my sword, 
Be it known to you, that when last on shore, I consulted with a wo- 
man of skill and power, called Nicneven, of whom the country has 
rung for this some brief time past. Fools asked her for charms to 
make them beloved, misers for means to increase their store.; some 
demanded to know tke future—an idle wish, since it cannot be al- 
tered; others would have an explanation of the past—idler still, since 
it cannot be recalled—I heard their queries with scorn, and demanded 
the means of avenging myself ofa deadly enemy, for I grow old,’ and 
may trust no longer to Bilboa blade. She gave me a packet—Mix 
that, said she, with any liquid, and thy vengeance is complete.” 

“ * Villain ! and you mixed it with the food of this imprisoned 
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19s lady, to the dishonour of thy mas‘er’s house ?’ 

‘“« * To redeem the insulted honour of my master’s house, I mixed 
ttle fae [be contents of the packet with the jar of succory-water ; they seldom 
is fail todrain it, and the woman loves it over all.’ 





““* It wasa work of hell,’ said the Lady Lochleven, ‘ both the 
asking and the granting. —Away, wretched man, let us see if aid be 
yet too late ! 

“ * They will not admit us, madam, save we enter by force—2? 
have been twice at the door, but can obtain no entrance.’ 

“* * We will beat it level with the ground, if needful—And, hold 
summon Randal hither instantly.—Randal, here is a foul and evil 
chance befallen—send off a boat instantly to Kinross, the Chambete 
lain Luke Lundin is said to have skill—Fetch off, too, that foul 
witch Nicneven; she shall first counteract her own spell, and then 
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be burned to ashes in the island of Saint: Serf, Away, away—Tell 
them to hoist sail and ply oar, as ever they would have good of the 
Douglas's band.’ 

** « Mother Nicneven will not be lightly found or fetched bither 
on these conditions,’ answered Dryfesdale. 

‘* ¢ Then grant her full assurance of safety—Look to it, for thine 
own life must answer for this lady's recovery.’ | 

“* * I might have guessed that,’ said Dryfesdale sullenly ; ‘ but it 
is my comfort I have avenged my own cause, as well as your's. She 
hath scoffed and scripped at me, and encouraged her saucy minion of a 
page to ridicule my stiff gait and slow speech. I felt it borne in up- 
on me that I was to be avenged on them.’ 

** *Go to the western turret,’ said the lady, ‘ and remain there in 
ward until we see how this gear will terminate. I know thy resolved 
disposition—thou wilt not attempt escape.” 

“¢ « Not were the walls of the turret of egg-shells, and the lake 
sheeted with ice,’ said Dryfesdale.‘ 1 am well taught, and strong 
in belief that man does nought of himself ; he is but the foam on the 
billow, which rises, bubbles, and bursts, not by its own effort, but 
by the mighty impulse of fate, which urges him. Yet, lady, if I may 
advise, amid this zeal for the life of the Jezabel of Scotland, forget not 
what is due to thine own honour, and keep the matter secret as you 
may.’ 

** So saying, the .gloomy fatalist turned from her, and stalked off 
with sullen composure to the place of confinement allotted to him. 

‘*¢ His lady caught at_his last hint, and only expressed her fear that 
the prisoner had partaken of some unwholesome food, and was dan- 
gerously ill. The castle was soon alarmed and in confusion, Randal 
was dispatched to the shore to fetch off Lundin, with such remedies 
as could counteract poison ; and with farther instructions to bring 
Mother Nicneven, if she could be found, with full power to pledge 
the Lady of Lochleven’s word for her safety. 

' ** Meanwhile the Lady of Lochleven herself held parley at the 
door of the Queen’s apartment, and in vain urged the page to undo 
it. : 

«¢ ¢ Foolish boy !" she said, ‘ thine own life and thy lady’s are at 
stake—Open, I say, or we will cause the door to be broken down.’ 

«* ¢ T may not open the door without my Royal Mistresses orders,’ 
answered Roland ; ‘ she has been very ill, and now she slumbers— 
if you wake her by using violence, let the consequence be on you and 
your followers.’ 

«« ¢ Was ever woman ina strait so fearful ? said the Lady of 
Lochleven—‘ At least, thou rash boy, beware that no one tastes the 
food, but especially the jar of succory-water.’ 

.* $he then hastened to the turret, where Dryfesdale had compo- 
sedly resigned himself to imprisonment. She found him reading, and 
demanded of him, ‘ Was thy fell potion of speedy operation ?’ 

«¢ © Slow !’ answered the steward, ‘* The hag asked me which I 
chose, I told her I loved a slow and sure revenge. Revenge, said I 
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is the highest-flavoured draught which man tastes upon earth, and he 
should sip it by: little and littke—not drain it up greedily at once.’ 

« © Against whom, unhappy man, couldst thou nourish so fell 
a revenge ? vou | 

«< « T had many objects, but the chief was that insolent page,’ 

«¢ ¢ The boy !—thou inhoman man,” exclaimed the lady ; ‘what 
could he do to deserve thy malice ?’ 

«© ¢ He rose in your favour, and you graced him with your com- 
missions—that was one thing. He rosein that of George Douglas's 
also—that was another. He was the favourite of the Calvyinistic Hen- 
derson, who hated me because my spirit disowns a separated priest- 
hood. The Moabitish Queen held him dear—winds from each op- 
posing point blew in his favour—the old servitor of your house was 
held lightly among ye—above all, from the first time 1 saw his face, I 
longed to destroy him.’ , 

«© © What fiend haveI nurtured in my house ?’ replied. the lady. 
‘ May God forgive me the sin of having given thee food and raiment !’ 

‘<*¢ You might not chuse, lady,’ answered the steward. . ‘ Long ere 
this castle was builded—ay, long ere the islet which sustains it reared 
its head above the blue water, I was destined to be your faithful slave, 
and you tobe my ungrateful mistress. Remember you not when I 
plunged amid the victorious French, in the time of this lady’s mother, 
and brought off your husband, when those who had hung at the same 
breasts with him dared not attempt the rescue ?}—Remember how I 
plunged into the lake when your grandson's skiff was overtaken by 
the tempest, boarded, and steered her safe to the land. Lady—the 
servant of a Scottish baron is he who regards not his own life, of that 
of any other, save his master. And, for the death of the woman, I 
had tried the potion on her sooner, had not Master George been 
her taster. Her death—would it not be the happiest news that 
Scotland ever heard ? Is she not of the bloody Guisian stock, whose 
sword was so-often, red with the blood of God's saints? Is she not 
the daughter of the wretched tyrant James, whom heaven cast down 
from his kingdom, and his pride, even as the king of Babylon, was 
smitten ? 

“* € Peace, villain !* said the lady—a thousand varied recollections 
thronging on her mind at the mention of her royal lover's name; 
* Peace, and disturb not the ashes of the dead—of the royal, of the un- 

happy dead. Read thy Bible ; and may God grant thee to avail thy- 
self better of its contents than thou hast yet done.’ She departed 
hastily, and as she reached the next apartment, the tears rose to her 
eyes so hastily, that she was compelled to stop and use her kerchief to 
dry them. ‘ I expected not this,’ she said,‘ no more than to have 
drawn water from the dry flint, or sap from a withered tree. I saw 
with a dry eye the apostacy and shame of George Douglas, the ho 
of my son’s house—the child of my. love; and yet I now weep for 
bim who has so Jong lain in his grave—for him to whom I owe it, 
that his daughter can make a scoffing and a jest of my name! But she 
is his daughter—my heart, hardened against her for so many causes, 
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relerits when ‘a glance of her eye places her father unexpectedly ‘be- 
fore me—and as often her likeness.to that trae daughter of the house 
‘of Guise, her detested mother, has again confirmed my resolution. But 
she must not—must not die in my house, and by so foul a practice, 
Thank God, the operation of the potion is slow and may be coutter- 
acted. I willto her apartment once more. But O! that hardened 
villain, whose fidelity we held in such esteem, and had such high 
proof of ; What miracle can unite so much wickedness, and so much 
truth, in ‘one bosom !” 

“* The Lady of Lochleveu ‘was not aware how far minds of a certain 
gloomy and determined cast by nature, may be warped by a keen 
sense of petty injuries and insults, combining with the love of gain, 
and sense of self-interest, and amalgamated with the erude, wild, and 
undigested fanatical opinions which this man had gathered among the 
crazy sectaries of Germany ; or how far the doctrines of ‘fatalism, 
which he had embraced so decidedly, sear the human conscience, by 
representing our actions as the result of invitable necessity.” 


Such, indeed, are the just and logical deductions from Cal- 

vin’s System of Theology—deductions not even now forgotten. 
We ourselves know those in a respectable situation of life 
who have declared their conviction, that wereithey to commit 
murder, they should be as guiltless in the sight of Heaven as 
the dagger itself, being alike the instruments of Providence, 
and alike incapable of resistance to the impulse communi- 
cated. ‘If the horror of bloodshed implanted in our natures, 
and the disgrace of the gallows prevent men of this persua- 
sion from such attempts in these times, there is yet nothing ‘to 
prevent them from indulging in the softer crimes, or from 
gaining their ends by any means which inay escape the laws of 
their country. Articles of faith are never wholly inoperative 
on conduct, and are peculiarly active when they concur with 
the depraved feelings of nature, which true religion would cor- 
rect and restrain. 

But after these copious extracts and analysis, our opinion 
may be summed up ina few words, which is this : The Abbot is 
‘sointeresting, so affecting, andso pure from the least impropriety, 
that we know not how to prefer any of its predecessors to it, 
which is saying as much as can be said. 
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try curate ;, from, whom, we differ in some ecclesiastical, points, 
but most cordially agree with him in the view he has taken of 
the causes and consequences of the moral and political disease 
with which this country is now afflicted ; and of the necessity 
of a prompt and energetic co-operation of all the men of pro- 
bity and virtue in the country, with the government, to avert 
the crisis which seems about to approach; and which, had we 
not still confidence in the sound loyalty, and unsophisticated 
honesty of the great body of Englishmen, we should fear, 
would overwhelm us. As we have repeatedly done, Mr. Horne 
attributes that tendency to revolution, that contempt of King, 
Lords, and Commons, that belief in the corruption of parlia- 
ment as at present constituted, to the OPPOSITION IN BOTH 
nousks ; and he traces, briefly, but energetically, the progress 
of radicalism, from the meeting in Spa Fields, on the 2d 
of Dec. 1816, to the one held on St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819. ‘The reverend author thus 
speaks of the calumnies propagated against the Manchester 
Magistrates, for their conduct on that day. 


‘¢ The outrage of Mr. Hunt and his radicals, mad with rage and 
disappointment, was perfectly natural, and such was to be expected. 
But that all the empire should be filled with the vilest calumnies ; 
that they should be hastily believed, and eagerly circulated; anda 
universal clamour raised against us, as though the nation thirsted for 
our blood, did amaze, and fill with indignation, Manchester and her 
magistrates. For many months we had suffered the terror of a siege, 
having enemies within as well as without ; and when we went to bed, 
at night, we knew pot, but that our town would be in flames before 
morning. We had passed a most awful and perilous day, Perhaps a 
thousand gentlemen on foot, with no defence but a light truncheon, 
had lovally hazarded their lives, more than any yeoman. © Several 
were ridden down and trampled on; one or two were killed; others 
had bled by the sabre, or other cutting instruments; some had re- 
ceived severe contusions, and others hard blows. Yet, we com- 
plained not of what we had suffered by the malice of enemies, nor the 
mistakes of our friends. Our magistrates, by taking on themselves 
an act of high responsibility, had evinced a moral courage, more 
laudable than any other which was displayed on that dangerous ground. 
We had preserved our town, given a great example, struck terror 
into radicals, and saved, as it now appears, a great effusion of blood. 
For a year has elapsed, and we hear of no other blood shed, on this 
side the Tweed. We felt we had done well; and that our enemies 
would not soon provoke another cuntest. But when we were stig- 
matised by so many of our countrymen as MURDERERS, the radicals 
again lifted up their heads; and though they dared not again assem- 
ble, yet our walls, cried, Blood for blood !—Massacre for massacre ! 
Assassination was now proclaimed as the order of the day, The 
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‘pisto) was levelled, the dagger pointed, at every magistrate, yeoman, 
‘and notoriously loyal man. Now all loyalists were again struck with 
‘fear. Wedared not justify what we had done, and approved. Our 
characters blasted, our minds stung, and our lives exposed to dangers, 

ainst which we could not guard, we were palsied and incapable of 
action.” —P. 17. 

«* Had all this proceeded from ignorance, misinformation, and 
false humanity, however painful the consequences, it might have 
been excused. But the transactions of Doncaster races, and of the 
meetings at York, Sheffield, &c. soon threw a stronger light upon it, 
and exhibited it in its native atrocity. It has been seen, that the 
contempts and contumacy prevailing against parliament, emanated 
from their own houses ; and that they are the legitimate offspring of 
the opposition, and cherished by them to embarrass government.’ — 


P, 18. 


Certainly the conduct of the “ thick and thin” opposition, 
was never more disgraceful to their characters as men, or as 
statesmen, than with respect to the business of Manchester. 
The encouragement which they held out to the radicals to 
brave every institution, and every authority, from the king on 
his throne to the meanest constable, in the pettiest village, 
reflects upon them indelible ignominy—an ignominy which their 
subsequent conduct has strengthened rather than obliterated. 
Eager, at all times, to ‘ mislead, irritate, and inflame the 
saele,” they have now taken up the Queen as they then did 
the radicals ; merely because she is “a thorn in the king’s 
side ;” and opens to them a path by which they hope “ to com- 
pel ministers to resign to them their power, office, place, and 
emolunent.” 


‘* It is not for us to say, whether the Queen courted the opposition ; 
or, as is more likely, the opposition the Queen. We do not deter- 
mine, by whom this secret conspiracy was engendered, and hatched ; 
by whom it was nursed, and kicked into form ; where, and when, its 
senatus consultum was given out; and whether ‘the dauntless Alder- 
man Wood, was delegated by any specific authorities, or was a 
volunteer, uninfluenced, in this noble cause. The extreme imbe- 
cility of the Alderman may countenance the idea, that the oppo- 
sition would never delegate him on such a delicate commission ; but 
who, less than a prophet, can divine the Machiavelianism of politics ? ? 
Cromwell often used half-witted, fearless men, for very critical pur- 

ses. It left him the subterfuge— Who can suppose I have em- 
ployed such a fool, in a matter so momentous?’ The same ruie may 
hve ind uced the opposition to employ the Alderman.”—P. 21. 


The author’s reflections on the conduct of the Queen and 
the opposition are just and pertinent. 
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«¢ Whether it be female folly and daring to act the part the Queen 
is now doing, even under the pupilage of the fearless Alderman, 
others must decide, Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman may be st 
in opposition, but will hardly pass, as sponsors, for all her Majesty's 
follies."— * * # ‘* How many noble lords and illustrious com- 
moners condescend to take a part in the disgraceful drama of Bergami, 
posterity will not believe, and sons shal] blush for their fathers." * * * 
‘« Unimpressible in ber collective might, faction now turns her fury 
on an illustrious individual, A royrat stac is to be hunted down ; 
and even now he is surrounded by furious hounds and horsemen, 
And this is to be done in honor of a Queen whom many pity, but 
whom, in her present equivocal situation, no oppositionist of sense 
and virtue can honour. It is not, then, love for the Queen, but hate 
to the King; not humanity, but faction, which iropel the savage 
sport.”"—P, 22. 

Again, 

‘* A female of rank, a Queen of England, labouring under dis- 
graceful imputations, though supported by conscious innocence and 
honour, and every other principle which can solace the afflicted, 
must feel exquisitely. Blushing, retiring modesty, unaffected so now, 
and the patient, resigned humility of degraded majesty, should adorn 
her person, give credibility to her protestations of innocence, and 
shun the scene which was to interest every worthy mind. Full of 
honour herself, she should rely implicitly on the honour and justice 
of the Peers, the Commons, and the judges. She should, in language 
and conduct, carefully shun every thing likely to irritate and inflame, 
She should strongly discourage both, in all her partizans. So per- 
fectly should she submit to God and her country, as to scorn all ap- 
pearance of making herself the tool of a faction. ‘ Calling for inquiry, 
and demanding justice, she should feel and express her unqualified 
abhorrence of every step which could impede them both ; and was 
calculated to give the impression that she could not abide the test of 
those ordeals. This was the path which innocence, honour, péace, 
Justice, love of country, reverence for religion, and every sacred prin- 
ple, dictated to her Majesty.”—P. 27. 


Certainly, such is the path which we should have supposed 
an Innocent, virtuous, modest, delicate female, in a similar 
situation, and under similar charges, to her Majesty, would 
have chosen. But the conduct of the Queen has been com- 
pletely the reverse. Instead of living in modest retirement, 
and avoiding the meretricious glare of ostentatious pomp and 
vain parade, she has courted popularity; and absolutely made a 
shew of herself to the ‘lean unwashed artificers,’ who have 
followed her chariot wheel, as they did those of Hunt; and 
who have yoked themselves to her car, as they did to his, making 
themselves into beasts of burden for a woman labouring under 
‘Mputation—a hundredth part of which would be sufficient to 
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drive any other female from society—aye—almost to the deep 
solitude of rocks and eaves. Instead of avoiding every thing 
likely to inflame and irritate the public mind, her Majesty has 
enlarged on every topic calculated to do both. In our last 
number we offered some remarks upon that letter which some. 
meddling traitor advised her Majesty to write to the King; and 
we cannot do better than in this place to call the attention of 
our readers, to the sentiments conveyed. in her answers to the 
various addresses which have been got up, and presented to her. 
The history of those addresses is pretty well known, In fact, 
it is only the revival of the old farce of 1816 and 1817, undera 
mew title, It was then called petitioning for parliamentary 
reform—alias revolution; and is now entitled addressing her 
Majesty. It is one of faction’s engines ; and is admirably con- 
trived to throw dirt in the eyes of those who never look beyond 
the surface ; who take every thing upon trust ; and believe all 
that they are told, even if it is attempted to persuade them, 
that a few ragged, beggarly knaves, who ought to be whipped 
to their respective homes as vagabonds, are good patriots; or 
that the motley assemblages of tinkers, tailors, and rebbers, 
with a quantum sufficit of seditious field-preachers and radical 
schoolmasters, and a due proportion of the light-fingered gen- 
try, and ladies of easy virtue, who once attended the meetings 
to petition for universal suffrage and annual parliaments; and 
now attend those for the purpose of voting addresses to the 
Queen, speak the sense of the nation---of the nobility, clergy, 
and commoners of the most opulent and enlightened kingdom 
of the world. 

What motive could ever induce the Queen of England to 
lend her name to such contemptible effusions of calumny, 
radical slang, self-adulation, bombast and nonsense, as are 
contained in these answers, we are ata loss to guess. Ex- 
cept, indeed, it be the desperate determination (resulting from 
a consciousness of guilt) of throwing herself into the arms of 
the radical faction, and appealing from the anticipated decision 
of parliament to the physical force of this contemptible part 
of the population. Such a determination, we hope, does not 
exist ; but we confess it is the only feasible explanation of her 
Majesty’s conduct, that offers itself to our minds. 

Surely a Queen of England should wish to live respected by, | 
and respecting, the higher and more dignified orders of society; 
but who can look for respect being paid to her from, mea 
whom she has aspersed in language such as the following: 


‘I cannot boast of having been much cheered by the sympathy 
of our venerable hierarchy, The members of that sacred corporatioe 
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: in general, steppe. forwatd with that alacrity of benevo- 
rewrne 5 y o ‘the eat’ chamaeséticic of unsophisticated piety, to 
pour oil and'wine into my bleeding wounds, or to soothe me with 
that soft balm of genuine kindness which is supposed to be perpetually 
descending from the tree of evangelical charity that covers the sanc- 
tuary.”"—Answerto Lichfield. 7 


If the Queen did not know, her reverend adviser, Dr,.Parr, 
could have told her, that the bishops are nota corporate body 5 
and never present addresses on any occasion. The author of 
these answers, who, if report speaks truly, is:a clergyman of 
the name of Fellowes, once the curate of a parish in War- 
wickshire, ought also to have been acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance. The answers, however, betray ‘such lamentable 
ignorance, that very likely this appendage to Bellendenus does 
not know the-fact. However, the.effect.of this, and of other 
attacks on our venerable hierarchy, has beea, that the bishops, 
in going to and from the House of Lords, were always assailed 
with the most blasphemous execrations, from a brutal mob. 
The Queen is not a whit less scrupulous in attaching the most 
improper influence to her judges ; and in giving currency to 
the most infamous calumnies upon their honour. For in- 
stance : 























* T should seein the constitution of the ‘House of ‘Lords ‘itself, ‘a 
certainty that I could expect no justice at its hands. To regard such 
a body as a court of justice, would be to calumniate that sacred name.” 
, ‘In the House of Commons, I can discover no ‘better grounds of 

security. A majority of the House is composed of persons placed in 

it by the Peers, and by your Majesty's Treasury.” (Letter to the 
) King.) ‘* What individual'is there, who could expect an impartial 
trial, where his adversary could influence the majority of his‘judges.” 
. —(Answer to Berwick,) ‘‘ That House will have to appear at the 
bar of public opinion.” ‘‘ To have been one of the Peers, who, 
after accusing and condemning, affected to sit in judgment ou 
‘Queen Caroline, will 'be'a sure passport ‘to a splendid notoriety of 
of everlasting shame."—( Answer to Hammersmith.) : 


rt Such is the opinion which the ‘* noble Brunswicker” (as:the 
ot me editor of the Old Times calls her,) ‘entertains of ‘the first cha- 





racters of the land : let us see the terms in which she speaks 
of herself. 











‘““.My habitaal disinterestedness,” “‘ my conscious integrity.”— 
(Answer to Canterbury)” ‘* My disinterestedness,” “my courage.” 
“I derive from the bounty of Heaven a mind that is at once superior:to 
the calculations of avarice, and. to the impressions of fear.’’—( Answer 
to Berwick.) ‘‘ My reason approves, and my piety reveres, that 
instinetive propensity which -there is ‘in the 4ruman heart’to’succour 
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the oppressed.—(Answer to Norwich.) ‘‘ The future historian of 
the: House of Brunswick shall never have reason to complain, 
that I was a degenerate scion of that noble stock ; or that I-was.un- 
worthy of having my name mentioned in the same page with the 
most magnanimous among my ancestors.”"-——(Answer to Iexham.) 
“* My frank and unreserved disposition—my motives are pure, and 
my heart upright. I have never sought refuge, even from the in- 
furiated eye of malignity, in the coverts of duplicity, or in the 
obscurities of fraud.” —(Answer to married women.) “‘ My regard for 
those rights of the people, and those liberties of the nation, which 
‘my ancestors were invited to defend, makes me more deeply grieve, 
to see both so vitally impugned in my person.’'—/ Answer to Bolton.) 
** If. [have had any enjoyments in the changes and chances of my 
chequered life, it has been principally induced by the habits of bene- 
ficence, which I have had an opportunity of cultivating.” 




















If our readers are not disgusted with what they have read, 
we will quote a few instances of the © radical slang,’ in which 
the Queen at times indulges. 


«¢ My sympathies all harmonize with those of the people, we have 
one common interest; and that interest is one and indivisille. | 
should have no heart, if Idid not participate in their sorrows, and 
condole with their wrongs.—(Answer to Bolton.) ‘* The rights of 
the nation will be only a scattered wreck, and this once free people,| 
like the meanest of slaves, must submit to ¢he lash of an insolent 
domination.” —(Answer to Wakefield.) ‘* The improved spirit of the 
age is seen in the intellectual advancement ef man through all the 
gradations of the social scheme."—(Answer to Middlesex.) ** When 
my rights are attacked, a fatal blow is aimed at the rights of the 
people.” (Answer to Kinnoul.) _‘‘ My adversaries have no regard 
for the principles of the British constitution; for the rights it confer, 
or the liberties it guarantees.’”’” ‘‘ They love no part of the consti 
tution, except that which is in decay.”—(Answer to Clerkenwell 
When Senates are obliged to deliberate,.or courts of justice to tr 
causes, under the protection of an armed force, it seems to indicate 
‘that those bodies are not acting in unison with the sentiments of the 
people.” (Answer to Mary-le-bone.) ‘* Minds cast in nature’ 
moulds, as the sons and daughters of Scotia undoubtedly are, must 
ever be as favourable to the victims and martyrs of power, as they 
are indignant at, and hostile to, the assassin’s blows, aimed under the 
semblance, or rather the mockery of justice, through me, at the 
rights and liberties of every British subject.”—(Answer to St. 
Andrews.) ‘* The genius of liberty might still invoke, and not invoke 
in vain, such spirits as once animated the bosoms of a Hampden, # 
Russel, and a Sydney. The diffusion of knowledge has tended 1 
multiply men of this noble stamp, and to’ make them abound # 
every class of the community.” —( Answer to Ipswich.) : 


We could fill pages with similar extracts ; but we are awatt 
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how disgusting: it must be to every reader of common sttise 
to peruse such trash, when coming front the Queen of England ; 
Ie we will therefore now only cite a few instances of sheer bombast 


aiid nonsense. 
n- ‘¢-Time has drawn his mitigating touch over the lacerated surface 


he of my agonizing breast.” (Answer to High Wycomb) ‘* My return 
or operated like a fidsh of lightning on the public mind.”—(Answer to 


ch Berwick.) ‘' That voice, which to my fond eéarg was like music 
e, breathing over violets.”—(Answer to Greenwich.) ‘* The virtués of 
1) Sovéreigns put in motion a wide circle of the imitative propensity.” 
ny ‘«¢ My sorrows have not merely flitted over my nerves in the shades 


\e- of evening.” (Answer to Aylesbury.) In my long travels both by 
land and sea, all my movements have been watched by insidious 
emissariés ; and, I verily believe, that if I could have mounted in the 

d, air I should have been followed by a balloon full of spies.”’ ‘* When 

ch the statesmen of future times reflect on the follies of their progenitors, 

will it not excite their astonishment, or provoke their ridicule, tbat 
the present governing powers of Great Britzin should suffer the 
whole kingdom to be agitated from one end to the other, and the 
public tranquillity to be endangered, in order to determine the prola- 
bilities of an infidelity, where the complaining party is on the con- 
| fines of old agé, and the party against whom the complaint is alleged, is 
past the meridian of her days.” ‘* While the temporal Peers, assisted 
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" by the council of learned judges, and sanctified by the presence of 
: mitred bishops and archbishops, are endeavouring to calculate the 
Ma chances of what they are pleased to call an adulterous intercourse.’ 





(Answer to Mary-le-bone.) 
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What are we to think of a Queen who can use language such 
as this; besides charging those whose duty it has been to in- 
stitute this inquiry into her conduct with being her “ persecutors” 

















ell and * oppressors ;” terming the bill-of pains and penalties an 
am act of “ pure tyranny ;” which cai never be stamped with any 
tele | legal characteristic ;” &c. &c. and to which must be added 





seas her cdlumnies on his Majesty, and on all who do not think 











nostime Proper to advocate her cause? Surely it would have been 
they better for her, if she had thought well, before she stained her 
- the paper, with 











- ** Words which may inflame, but cannot cure.” 
volt «= Before we dismiss the Queen and her addresses, we must 
m, 4 call the attention of our readers to that INFAMOUS FORGERY, 





d to 


rs the pretended address from “ the Privates of the Leicestershite 


“Militia,” which merits the strongest reprobation. This forgery 

was dated the 22d of July; when it was presented doés' not 

“appear; but it was not published till the 18th of August. It 

was in the usual cant style of all the addresses that have beén 
No, 268, Vol, 59, September, 1820. G 
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presented ; and the Queen’s reply, appeared at the same time, 
The appearance of this address created much surprise in the 
Colonel of that regiment (his Grace the Duke of Rutland), 
and in the rest of the officers ; and an inquiry was immediately 
set on foot, into the circumstances under which it was ob- 
tained. From this inquiry the following facts were elicited: 
That the Address was not known by the regiment as a body; 
that the officers, non-commissioned officers, and drummers, had 
no knowledge of it whatever ; that 420 of the privates who were 
seen individually, declared their utter ignorance of any such 
a measure being in contemplation ; and, finally, that only 
TWO names were signed to this Address; and that those names 
“* were affixed to it without the knowledge of the men them- 
selves, by individuals not belonging to the regiment.” Thus 
forming an “ instance of such palpable fabrication as is scarcely 
on record.” ‘The exposure of this forgery, nothing daunted 
the promoters of it; the Old Times, with characteristic impu- 
dence, gave the Duke of Rutland the lie ; and no notice what- 
ever was taken of it by any other party; till we learnt from 
Leicester, that attempts were making to procure additioral 
signatures to the two forgeries already attached to the Address, 
This scheme so far succeeded, that upwards of 200 names of 
some description or other were obtained, and the Address: was 
again presented to the Queen by “* Absolute Wisdom,” on the 
8th of September. Some estimate may be formed as to the 
genuineness of these “ additional signatures,”’ from the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, addressed by the adjutant of the regi- 
ments to the Duke of Rutland, dated the 6th of September: 
‘‘ | have this morning been informed, that an address to the 
Queen, with upwards of 200 signatures, was yesterday for- 
warded ; but I have no doubt, were it possible to see the list 
of names, it would be found, that many are down who never 
did belong to the regiment, others are affixed with the decided 
dissent of the parties, and some have been obtained by false 
representations, ” 

The object of this forgery is palpable to the most obtuse in- 
tellect. ‘The army and navy have been several times eulogised 
in the answers of the Queen to other addresses ; and, it has 
‘been hinted by our liberals, that the examples of Spain, Naples, 

and Portugal, are worthy of wnitation! Finding our brave 
troops rather dull in taking the hint; seeing that they were 





' 


equally backward in espousing the conduct of the Queen oF § 


‘the: radicals, it was determined to endeavour to give an impetus 
to the soldiers by obtaining an address, either real -or pre- 
tended, from some regiment or other, to see how far the ex- 
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ample would be imitated. It was too daring an attempt: to 
be made on any regiment of the line; and the Leicester 
Militia was selected as the corps who were to have the honour 
of first becoming traitors to their king and country. Their 
disposition was accordingly tried on the day they were dis- 
banded, when, just before parade commenced, “ four or five 
men, in plain clothes, joined in conversation with the Grena- 
dier and No. 1 Companies. One of them said, ‘ Come, my 
lads, give us three cheers for ‘the Queen ;’ when two of the 
Grenadiers, and one of No. 1 Company, pulled off their hats 
and cheered, and not more than eight or nine seemed to take 
any notice of it. The men were immediately ordered into 
their ranks; and the fellows skulked off. This specimen of the 
disposition of the regiment, nt affording much hope of suc- 
cess, the fabricated address was drawn up; the forced names 
were added, and it was forwarded to the Queen, as the ** Ad- 
dress of the Privates of the Leicester Militia.”” The base de- 
sign of the fabricators has, however, been exposed; their in- 
famy detected ; and their nefarious and treacherous purpose: 
has recoiled on their own heads. 

There is another address, a copy of which we have seen, on 
which we also wish to say a few words. .It is the Address of 
the Manchester radicals to the Queen; and it assures her Ma- 
jesty that they ** applaud her determination ‘.to resist the attempts 
to dishonour her with all the means which it shall please God to 
give her ;? "———** That as far as their power extend, they will 
prevent her from being unjustly sacrificed. They have no fortunes 
to offer, BUT HOLD THEIR LIVES VOLUNiEKERS, WHEN JUSTICE 
AND FREEDOM ARE LN DANGER !” We are curious to see what 
answer her MAJEsTY will make to this offer—we wish to see 
whether she will accept of it; and thus at once identify her- 
self with the traitors who infest the kingdom. We think, 
however, she will be cunning to do that. She will not risk her 
head—if she has lost her honour. 

The pamphlet which stands second at the head of this 
article, is a well-written and argumentative production on this 
subject. We have not room for many extracts, but the fol- 
ie lowing will shew the agreement of the author with ourselves 
and Mr. Horne on the conduct of the opposition : 













“ If IT had any doubt about the motives of many of the Queen's 
advocates in parliament, the words of one of the most strenuous of 
them would enable me to make up my mind: language cannot de- 
scribe them more plainly than he does who thus expresses himself: 

But it is possible yet to avoid this evil and tranquillize the country. 
It is to be done, however, only by a change of administration ; and 
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$0 hélp' we God; the question will never be adjusted, not trahquillity 
restored, till then.” The same speaker declares, ‘ He can give no 
opinion as to her Majesty’s innocence, for he knows nothing on the 
subject.’ Yet he will oppose every measure which miristry may 
adopt to establish that innocence, or prove that guilt, the possibility 
of which he admits. The object of such opposition is plain enough : 
it is not the establishment of the Queen’s reputation, not the main- 
tenance of the monarch’s dignity, not the fai: administration of jus- 
tice ; but a change of ministers, which the honourable gentleman 
Jooks forwatd to! And if we calculate the value of a Chanéellor 
6f the Exchéquership, I think we miay be able to form a fait ésti- 
mate of his affection for ‘ an ill-used woman,’—P. 16. 


_. We learn by this pamphlet, that when the Queen dismissed 
Bergami at St. Omers, “‘ she gave him her carriage, and sent 
him back to Italy with the arms of England, the royal arms 
of her husband and her king, emblazoned on the pannels of 
his chariot. And this fellow was glad, some time ago, to ride 
before the coach of a roturier, on whose shield no aris were 
painted! We wonder whether her friends will say that this 
was only a just reward for his fidelity and eminent services ! 

We shall conclude this article with the following extract, 
which is completely to the point upon the application of the 
maxim, that every one is to be considered innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty. ; 


Who will say that he who has beén adsaulted and robbed on 
thé highway, who will say, that those who have witnéssed a feloniy, 
are to consider the felon innocent, and to act towards. him as if be 
‘were so, until the verdict of a jury is given to convict him? Ishe 
not rather loaded with disgrace, and chains, and carried to prison, 
the moment the accusation is made. The king is precisely in'the situs 
tion of the person robbed, his ministers and his counsellers are in the 
situation of those who have witnessed a felony, and yet they are called 
upon, by those false reasoners, who make so absurd an application of 
the principle I have been discussing, to treat the accused person with 
the same attention and the same respect, as if they were fully con 
vinced of her inhocéncé. They are called upon to load hér with 
honours, while they are charging her with guilt; they are desired to 
demand thie prayers of the nation for her, whom they conceive to be, § 
in point of fact, guilty of the highest crime known to the law, 
though a flaw.in the statate might prevent her being convicted on it.’ § 
P, 20. 


The author proceeds to enlarge still further on the absutl 
application of this principle, by her Majesty’s advocates, in ov! 
Opinioh unanswerably; but we must refer to the pamphlet 
tsélfy which is well worth the perusal. 
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WE had hoped for a little friendly discussion respecting some 
of the peculiarities of Popery with Julius, or Philo-Julius, 
who, in Mr. Andrews’s journal, at first used “ pig words on the 
pridge.” But Mr. A. seems to have deserted religious topies 
for political ones, and now fills his pages from the rubbish of 
the Old Times, mutatis mutandis. On these subjects, too, his 
notions are so very extravagant, that they require no other 
reply than to be read twice. We give for an instance the first 
sentence of his Epitome of Intelligence in the last number. 
* We have frequently had occasion, in the course of our labours, 
to point out ihe inconsistencies and absurdities committed by the 
rulers of the state, since the introduction of Protestantism, and 
we verily believe that the nation will never become consistent again, 
until it embraces the true religion, or permits the professorsof that’ 
religion to take q@ share in the management’ of its civil con- 
cerns.” !!! It is well known that when the affairs of our last 
Popish monarch, James the Second, became disordered, the 
Spanish ambassador advised the king not to consult with his 
priests. Do not you do so in Spain, demanded the infatuated 
Prince. Yes, Sire, was the reply, to the great injury of the 
kingdom. Leaving, therefore, Mr. A. for the future to be 
classed with Cobbett, Wooller, &c. those decided friends of 
religion, decency, and order, we shail go on with a few more 
anecdotes of those holy fathers the Popes. 

Our readers will recollect that a kind of appeal has been 
made by Mr. Eustace to the purity of the Romish clergy in 
modern times. To this appeal Mr. Wilson, in his Tour through 
Italy, has given a very satisfactory answer, of which we gave 
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an extract in p. 588 of our last number. Besides, the high 
pretensions always made by the Popes, in which the present 
still perseveres, render their private characters proper objects 
of inquiry. A Brienne and a Gregoire may sometimes scan- 
dalize a priesthood, however pious in general. But when men, 
claiming to be Vicars of Jesus Christ, and to possess a power 
over their fellow-creatures, nothing less than divine, are marked 
out by the unusual infamy of their lives, we cannot but regard 
their enormities as indisputable proofs of the fallacy of their 
claims ; and, if we may judge of them by their fruits, shewing 
them to be Vicars of the devil. Ye are of your father the 
devil, for he was a liar and a murderer from the beginning. 
Although it may appear scarcely credible to those who have not 
turned their attention to this subject, yet if we consult Popish 
authorities only, Popes may be found, priests as they are, and 
bound to decency of conduct at least, whose prodigious vil- 
lanies have surpassed all the accumulated atrocities of all Pro- 
testant monarchs that ever reigned. What shall we say of a 
Pope who used to watch for the most beautiful females coming 
from various parts of Christendom to rub their chins against 
the bronze toe of St. Peter, alias Jupiter, at Rome, and carry 
them off into some of the recesses of the church for the pur- 
pose of violation? Yet such is the account which Luitprand 
gives of John XII. adding, this fact became so notorious, that 
females ceased to visit Rome through fear. The tenth century 
was particularly disgraced by these monsters, as Platina calls 
them, and from his pages we copy the following extracts. In 
896 Boniface the Sixth succeeded Formosus, and reigned fif- 
teen days, according to some, but twenty-six according to Pla- 
tina. He was probably poisoned, and succeeded by Stephen 
the Sixth, who, because Formosus had hindered him before of | 
this desired dignity, exercised his rage upon the dead body. 
For he ordered the body of Formosus to be dragged out of the 
grave, stripped of the pontifical habit, the two fingers of the | 
right hand, used by priests in cousecration, to be cut off, and 
thrown into the Tiber, and then the body to be re-buried among 
the laity. It will appear froma subsequent anecdote, that these 
bodies were wrapped up in cere cloth,‘and other means used 
which prevented corruption. To him succeeded Romanus, whom 
some call an anti-pope.. But he is too like the rest to form 
any exception. Platina reckons him canonically instituted. 
He disavowed all Stephen’s acts, and set Formosus up again. 
Hence our author observes, “ ‘These Popelings studied nothing 
else but to extinguish the memory and honour of their prede- 
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cessors,” Dying in three months, Theodore the Second fol- 
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lowed the steps of these mutineers, and died in twenty days. 
John the Ninth, and according to others the Tenth, was Pope 
two years and fifteen days, leaving nothing behind him worthy 
of notice, but that he renewed some old quarrels which had 
been almost forgotten. Benedict the Fourth died in the third 
year of his pontificate, and is said to have lived with propriety. 
Leo the Fifth was deposed in forty days, by Christopher, and 
murdered by him. Christopher was soon-afterwards set aside, 
in the reign of Lewis the Third, or Berengarius. ‘** And,” 
says Platina, ‘* I am persuaded Berengarius to have reigued at 
this time, by considering the short lives of the foregoing Popes, 
who, as monsters, were soon snatched away by divine power.” 
Sergius the Third followed him, who totally abolished all that 
Pope Formosus had done before, drags his carcase out of the 
grave again, beheads it as if it were alive, and then throws it 
into the Tiber, as unworthy of christian burial. ‘* ’Tis said,” 
adds Platina, “‘ that some fishermen finding his body, brought 
it to St. Peter’s church, and while the funeral rites were ‘per- 
forming, the images of the saints, which stood in the church, 
bowed in veneration of his body! And now, reader,” conti- 
nues Platina, “ pray observe how very much these Popes ‘had 
degenerated from their predecessors. They, good men, refused 
this dignity when it was freely offered them, chusing rather to 
spend their time in study and prayer. ‘These, on the contrary, 
sought the Papacy with ambition and bribery, and when they 
got in, slighting the worship of God, pursued animosities 
among themselves with the violence of the fiercest tyrants, 
to the end that when no one should be left to animadvert upon 
their vices, they might the more securely immerse themselves 
in pleasures.” 

From Luitprand we learn that this Sergius was one of the 
favourites of Marozia, by whom he had several children. She 
and her sister Theodore were two Prostitutes of great wealth 
and beauty. By their intrigues they raised their favourites to 
the holy chair, Marozia’s bastard son, gtandson, and great 
grandson, were all Popes successively. Her grandson, usually 
styled the Twelfth John, became Pope at the early’age of nine- 
teen!!! whose debaucheries in the charch itself have been 
already recorded, to which must be added murder and drun- 
kenness, and every possible enormity. This* John, called the 
Thirteenth by Platina, certainly exceeded most men, even of 
his own rank, Popes themselves, in wickedness, Two cardinals 
applied to the Emperor Otho for his removal. John cut’ off 
the nose of one of them, and the hand of the other. He was 
at last expelled, but soon returned, and was finally stabbed in 
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the very act of adultery. It is extraordinary that he continued 
Pope nearly eight years, whilst so many of his predecessors. 
scarcely governed twice that number of days. We shall here 
close this sketch of the Popes of the tenth century. For 
whoever can support his credulity in Popish infallibility, and 
succession from St. Peter, whoever can maintain the blas 
mous claims of the Roman Pontifs against this well-ascertained 
fact, that several Popes were raised to the chair by two prosti- 
tutes, afact acknowledged, and indeed recorded, by Popish 
historians themselves, must be regarded as incapable of con- 
viction, and unfit for argument. Platina himself, in the 15th 
century, suffered more cruelty from Pope Paul the Second, 
than has been inflicted on any person in this kingdom since the 
reformation. Suspected without the smallest reason, he was 
thrown into the castle of St. Angelo with some others, and he 
gives the following melancholy account. ‘ You would have 
taken the castle of St. Angelo for the bull of Phalaris, the 
hollow vault did so resound with the cries of these miserable 
men. Lucidus, as innocent a man as any in the world, suffered 
the rack, as did Marsus Demetrius, and Augustinus Campanus, 
an hopeful young man, and an honour to his age for wit and 
learning, who, I think, died soon after of pain and anguish. 
The tormentors were not yet satisfied, though weary, having 
tortured twenty men in two days, but sent for me to take my 
turn too. The executioners set themselves to their business, 
the instruments of torture were ready, I was stripped, torn, 
and used like a murderer and a thief, whilst Vanesius, (Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Pope, and in holy orders,) sat like another 
Minos on tapestry ; and, to add to my misery, whilst wretched 
I hung on the rack in torment, he played with a jewel that 
Sanga (another judge) had, asking him of what girl he had 
that love token, and then the love talk being over, he turns to 
me again.” Afterwards he was examined by the Pope himself, 
and liberated at the end of a year’s imprisonment, nothing hav- 
ing appeared against him or his companions. Alexander the 
Sixth became Pope in 1492, of whom we have the following 
character. ‘* Several writers; as Guiccardini, Onufrius, and 
others, rand the election of this Pope with the infamy of Si- 
moniacal corruption.-. For reporting that most of the cardinals 
were bribed by sums of money and promises of office, and 
high preferment, to give their votes in his favour, they say that 
these who were the most active, and had taken the greatest 
bribes, were cardinal Asiagnus, Julian, Bishop of Ostia, and 
Raphael Kiario, Cardinal of St. George. ‘These he banished; 
fur, like others, he loved the treason, while he hated the traitor. 
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Then he poisoned another cardinal, and murdered a fourth in 
prison. His next exploit was to place his natural children in 
every office of power. He took his daughter Lucretia from, 
her first husband to give to the illegitimate son. of King Al- 

honsus. He made his son, Cesar Borgia, cardinal, who,, 
eset after murdering his elder brother, unreprimanded by 
the Pope, forsook the purple, and took the command of the, 
Pope’s army. From that time he became a monster of cruelty, 
unchecked by his father the Pope, a man, as Onufrius says, of 
amazing perfidy, savage cruelty, immense avarice and rapacity, 
aiming at the gratification of his son by all means, however 
villainous, much given to women, by whom he had four sons. 
and two daughters. His death was truly awful. He had invited, 
some of the richest cardinals to sup with himself and Borgia, 
intending to poison them for the sake of their wealth... By, 
some accident the poisoned cup was given to the Pope and his. 
son, of whom the latter, through his youth and strength, es- 
caped—the other was called away. to his dread account, . ' 

What shall we say of Julius the Second, who succeeded in, 
1503? The council convoked to depose him, according to 
Guiccardini, agreed that he was guilty of Simony, infamous. 
and damnable in his manners, author of many wars, and noto-, 
riously incorrigible to the scandal of all christendom. Yet this 
design failed, and he died in the seventieth year of his age, 
worn out by his political intrigues, a soldier and not a shepherd, 
men by the demon of war, rather than by the Prince of 

eace, 

The last Pope we shall notice at present is the famous Leo 
the Tenth, during whose pontificate the blessed reformation 
began. He was made cardinal by Innocent the Eighth at 
thirteen years of age! One would really suppose that these 
Popes studied how to disgust the world by their preposterous 
conduct. Cardinals were intended to be the sage advisers of 
his Holiness, the hinges on which all the spiritual affairs of 
christendom might turn, Hence they were denominated car- 
dinals, from cardo, an hinge. Yet here we see a mere child 
chosen for. that important purpose. At thirty-seven he was. 
elected Pope, and it is observed that the conclave, before they. 
came to this election, considered how the secular power, whic 
the late Popes had exercised in a disorderly manner, sacrificing 
all to their lust and ambition, might be restrained within some 
limits. But the rules agreed on were speedily relaxed and 
dispensed with, when a new lord and governor appeared, whom 
every one courted, and by humble obsequiousness endeavoured 


to gratify. But Leo having obtained the Papacy, this Vicar of 
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the Prince of Peace made it his first business to expel the 
French outof Italy. In this attempt he failed, and was obliged 
to surrender Parma and Piacenza to the French king, Francis 
the First, ang submissively receive him at Rome. His next 
exploit was more successful, the seizure of the duchy of Ur- 
bino. Then he formed designs on Siena, whence by force of 
arms, he obliged Prince Borghese and Cardinal Alphonso, his 
brother, toretire. ‘These were the sonsof his great benefactor 
Pandolpho Petrucci, by whose exertions, and at the hazard of 
whose life, Leo and his family had been restored to Florence, 
This ingratitude so irritated the cardinal, that he aimed at reta- 
liation by poison, and Leo finished the business by strangling 
the son of his best friend. The heathen Nero surely will in 
the next world meet with a much more tolerable doom than 
these holy fathers. This success against the Duke of Urbino 


- stimulated him to a similar attempt on the Duke of Ferrara, 


but that duke proved the best soldier of the two. Nor did the 
other yield quietly; the war was still carried on, and finally 
cost the Pope eight hundred thousand ducats in eight months. 
A prodigious sum for those days, when a ducat would purchase 
a quarter of wheat. However, having obtained peace in Italy, 
our warlike Pope next endeavoured to excite all nations against 
the Turk, yet in vain. But to supply the means for pursuing 
his pleasures or his politics, in 1520 he began the wholesale 
auction of indulgences, the money arising from which was not 
paid into the apostolical treasury, but to Magdalen, an avari- 
cious woman, the Pope’s sister. Such was the cause of Lu- 
ther’s first disgust with Popish practices, and this first induced 
him to examine closely into the peculiar tenets of the idolatrous 
church of Rome. But the reformation is a subject far too im- 
portant to enter upon here. Leo seemed to have had a better 
idea of the impending danger than most of his cotemporaries, 
and had he lived, different measures would, in all probability, 
have been taken. But Charles the Fifth, entering warmly into 
his project of expelling the French from Italy, he at Jast suc- 
ceeded in that his favourite design, and died for joy, suddenly, 
on December 1, 1521, in the forty-fifth year of his age. Well, 
then, may historians add, “ Not. witheut suspicion of being 
poiscned by his chamberlain, who thereupon being imprisoned, 
was afterwards released by Cardinal de Medicis, no ‘farther 
proceedings being taken thereon, lest the matter being exa- 
mined, should reflect too much disgrace on the French king.” 
Such was the end of Leo the Tenth, and such the life of the 
best Pope which christendom had seen for a very long period. 
So much did he excel all his predecessors in magoificence, 
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Jove for literature, in the encouragement of learned men, and 
in freedom from. grovelling. vices, ‘that his pontificate shines 
with unusual splendour, and is celebrated to this day as the 
beginning of a new era. Yet if we inquire what distinguished 
this Pope from the monarchs of those times, his most devoted 
admirer would have no reply, and a Protestant might truly ob- 
serve, the sale of indulgences. Asatemporal prince Leo may 
deserve the praise which he has received, but_as a priest, a 
bishop, as the chief priest of. christians throughout the world, 
his hands were stained with the blood of his benefactor’s son, 
whom he employed a negro slave to strangle in the castle. of St. 
Angelo. His ambition to provide for his family led him to 
wars, in which his hired soldiers. were guilty of every criminal 
excess, and his expensive mode of living induced him to betra 
the interests, and abuse the powers of the church over whic 
he presided. 

And now, reader, do not suppose that more shocking crimes 
than those detailed could not have been produced... We have, 
in fact, spared the feelings of our readers, and shall now only 
observe, that there is no enormity known amongst men, no sen 
sual indulgence yet heard of, which are not recorded in .the 
lives of the Popes, and we appeal not to Protestant.but to 
Popish historians for the truth of this assertion, THAT THE 
WORST MONSTERS which this world ever produced are to be 
found among THE POPES OF ROME. Such being the undoubted 
fact, recollect their assumption of divine. authority. . They 
never, even the best of them, refused or declined the most 
blasphemous attributes which could be made to man. At the 
last lateran council, one of the Bishops assured Leo, that to 
him was given all power in heaven and in earth ; the books of 
the canonists and divines abound with similar horrors. It may 
be urged, perhaps, that the Popes are not chargeable with the 
faults of others. That the Popes might disclaim these attributes 
and might have prevented them by their mandate, are traths 
So notorious that we must regard their acquiescence as encou- 
ragement. However, to deprive their advocates of all excuse, 
we shall produce a Pope deliberately assuming the power of 
the Deity, and give an instance so well known, so interwoven 
in the history of this country, that we think a reply impossible. 
The Bull of Pope Pius Fifth against Queen Elizabeth, in 1570, 
according to Cambden, begins thus. Regnans ineacelsis. He 
that reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and 
on earth, hath committed the one holy Catholic and apostolical 
church out of which there is no salvation, to one only on_ eartl 
namely, to Peter the prince of the apostles, and to. the Roman 
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Pontiff successor of Peter, to be governed with a plentitude of 
power. This one he hath constituted prince over all nations and 
all kingdoms, that he might pluck up, destroy, dissipate, ruin, 
plant, and build. 

Indeed, as the able and excellent Editor of Taz Prorestanr 
at Glasgow has lately shewn, even the present Pope assumed 
the same powers. in the bull excommunicating Buonaparte, 
If the manners of the Popes be in late years more decorous, 
it still must be sib igtitted that they derive their powers from 
the monsters already described. So that what was not pos- 
sessed by these demons cannot be inherited now by their suc- 
cessors. The powers are undoubtedly extraordinary and 
supernatural. It would be contrary to the course of provi- 
dence, contrary to the information which God has been pleased 
to give us of himself, if we imagined that they could ever 
have been intrusted to the characters just described. Lastly, 
if, to these reflections, and others which might be urged on so 
momentous a subject, be added the horrid absurdities arising 
from the doctrine of transubstantiation, by which we are taught 
that Jesus Christ swallowed himself, and that every dirty urchin 
of an Irish hedge priest can make God, and swallow him too, j 
we may surely affirm Popery to be strongly marked, so strongly 
marked by the most horrid and most shocking delusions, as to 
render its reception among men, otherwise well-informed, 2 
phenomenon as prodigious as itself. 
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This day is-published, An abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gos 
s, wherein all the passages.are collated ; and every event or saying 
recorded, by any one or more of the Evangelists, is briefly noted. 
The whole is so arranged, as to lay before the eye, at one view, the 
chapter and verse of the several gospels in which any given passage is 
contained. | 


Thie.day is published, in one volume. 8vo, The Athenian Oracle 
abridged ; containing the most valuable questions and answers in the 
volumes of the original work,; on history, philosophy, divinity, love, 
and marriage, . 

‘¢ This Abridgment contains the quintessence of ‘ The Atbeniab 
Oracle,’ and comprises a rich treasure of useful knowledge for the 
theologian, the historian, the philosopher, and the lover. In short, 
all classes may find in the present work something conducive to thei 

asure and improvement, in their hours of seriousness as well # 
those of gaiety ; and the volume contains nothing that is the leas 
calculated to pive offence to the most chaste and delicate mind.” 
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